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LE PROBLEME ESSENTIEL DE LA PEDAGOGIE 


DANIEL Mornet, Université de Paris. 


Professor Daniel Mornet, who has written this 
inspiring discussion of the fundamental problem 
of teaching especially for the MopirN LANGUAGE 
Ferum, is one of the outstanding scholars and 
men of letters of contemporary France. His re- 
cent great book on “La Clarté frangaise” has at- 
tracted world-wide attention. Professor Mornet 
has also contributed numerous and _ profound 
studies on the movement of ideas in the eight- 
eenth century and the early nineteenth as well as 
“Une Histoire de la Littérature et de la Pensée 
Frangaises Contemporaines” which is undoubtedly 
the best book that has yet been written in this 
very recent field. 

Professor Mornet has frequently been to 
America and is intensely interested in all our 
problems, especially those of teaching. He has 
been invited to America again this year and will 
be on the Atlantic Coast during the summer, par- 
ticularly at Columbia. Again in 1932 he will re- 
turn, this time on the Pacific Coast to spend sev- 
eral months in California, and at that time many 
of us may have the pleasure of meeting him or 
renewing a delightful old acquaintaince—ALEx- 
ANDER G. Fite, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


AR mon age, par mes gouts, par les 
P circonstances il se trouve que j'ai une 

expérience pédagogique longue et tres 
vaste. J’ai enseigné et j’enseigne encore a 
des éléves des deux sexes qui ont de qua- 
torze a trente ans (et méme plus s’ils pré- 
parent leur thése). A la Sorbonne, a son 
Ecole de professeurs de frangais a 1’étran- 
ger, a ses Cours de civilisation francaise, a 
l’ Alliance francaise, dans les Universités 
étrangéres j’enseigne a des ¢trangers de 
toute nationalité; et cet enseignement va 
depuis celui des devoirs relativement élé- 
mentaires de quatre ou cing pages jusqu’a 
celui des théses de quatre ou cing cents. Je 
ne sais done rien, par expérience person- 
nelle, de l'enseignement que nous appelons 
primaire, primaire supérieur ou des classes 
secondaires de grammaire (huit a quatorze 
ans). Mais j’ai longuement pratiqué tous 
les autres enseignements, sous les formes les 
plus variées, devant les esprits les plus dif- 
férents. Et je me suis de plus en plus 
convaincu que la plupart des problemes pé- 
dagogiques se ramenaient a un seul. Je ne 
veux pas dire, bien entendu, qu’il suffit de 
résoudre ce probléme central pour que tous 


¢ 
les autres se trouvent automatiquement ré- 
solus, par voie de conséquence. Je suis au 
contraire persuadé que la vie, la réalité ne 
se plient pas a des systémes trop simples et 
quil y a constamment a étudier, en eux- 


" memes, sans esprit de systéme, toutes sortes 


de problemes particuliers. Mais, tout de 
meme, et le plus souvent sans le savoir ou 
sans y réfléchir les pédagogues posent et 
resolvent en sens contraire le grand pro- 
vleme dont je voudrais parler. 

Pour le premier enseignement la pédago- 
gie n’apprend et ne peut apprendre qu’une 
chose: l’imitation; et le succés de l’enseigne- 
ment est d’autant plus grand que limitation 
est plus parfaite. Lorsque l'enfant apprend 
a lire ou a écrire, le maitre n’a aucun désir 
de lui apprendre a lire ou a écrire d’une fa- 
con personnelle, originale, un A ou un E, le 
mot PERE ou le mot MERE. Toutes les 
différences individuelles d’écriture, toutes 
les originalités, innombrables, s’établissent 
a linsu du maitre et méme contre lui. A 
lécole, Jl’écriture est d’autant meilleure 
qu'elle est plus semblable au modéle. II en 
est de méme, sinon en théorie, du moins en 
pratique, pour tout l’enseignement primaire. 
L’éleve y apprend a répéter, a imiter le plus 
exactement possible ce qu’on lui enseigne. 
Il n’a pas a faire preuve d’individualité 
quand il fait une multiplication ou méme 
quand il explique les raisons qui font mon- 
ter l’eau dans une pompe. Les maitres in- 
telligents s’efforcent de lui faire comprendre 
et non pas de lui faire répéter machinale- 
ment, mais c’est une sorte de compréhension 
impersonnelle qui doit étre, théoriquement, 
la méme chez lui et chez tous les autres. Or 
cette nécessité de la répétition, de l’imita- 
tion, continue a s’imposer, dans la pratique, 
quand on passe de l’éléve de dix ans a celui 
de douze, de quatorze, de seize. Pour tout 
exercice, littéraire ou scientifique, le maitre 
possede, en fait ou en esprit, une sorte de 
corrigé, qui existe réellement ou qu’il con- 
coit, et l’exercice de l’éléve sera d’autant 
plus parfait qu'il ressemblera mieux a ce 
corrigé. Sans doute le professeur peut 
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admettre des sortes d’ “équivalences”; un 
mot pourra étre traduit par deux mots 
également bons; un probléme de mathéma- 
tiques pourra étre résolu par deux méthodes 
également bonnes. Mais cela veut dire sim- 
plement qu’il existe ou pourrait exister 
plusieurs corrigés. L’éléve est toujours 
instruit a imiter; on lui donne simplement 
une’ sorte de liberté d’indifférence entre 
plusieurs imitations. 

Or toute pédagogie, quelque soit l’age des 
éléves, tend par une sorte de pente invinci- 
ble a étre l’enseignement d’imitation. Le 
maitre, en dehors méme de ce qu'il y a 
nécessairement de technique, d’impersonnel, 
de ce qui doit étre compris et répété tel quel 
dans tout enseignement, a ses gotits, ses 
idées, son idéal intérieur. Il tend parce 
qu’ils sont siens, 4 leur donner une valeur 
de perfection, 4 exiger qu’on s’en rapproche 
le plus possible. Et cela méme dans les 
sciences. A l’age ot j’étais étudiant mes 
camarades qui préparaient, par exemple, 
l’Ecole polytechnique avaient tout un sys- 
téme d’information destiné a leur faire con- 
naitre quelle était la méthode préférée de 
tel examinateur pour la solution de tel genre 
de probléme; et c’était la methode que leur 
enseignait leur professeur, méme s'il en 
préférait une autre. Si l’enseignement des 
lettres s’enferme plus difficilement dans des 
cadres fixes, dans des techniques mécanique- 
ment imitables le professeur de lettres n’en 
céde pas moins, plus ou moins, a la tentation 
de dire: “faites comme moi, le plus exacte- 
ment possible”, ou com me ceux que me pré- 
fére et que je vous propose pour modeles. 
Les maitres sont d’ailleurs puissamment 
soutenus par l’opinion. Dans les discussions 
pédagogiques auxquelles l’opinion générale 
daigne s’intéresser le débat revient presque 
toujours a celui-ci: “Formez-nous, disent 
les uns, des éléves qui nous ressemblent, 
qui nous imitent”; “non, disent les autres, 
c’est nous qu'il faut imiter.” 

On voit trés bien les avantages de cette 
pédagogie d’imitation. Dans la pratique de 
la vie il est trés certain qu’un acte est sou- 
vent d’autant meilleur qu’il est plus exacte- 
ment imité. Un ouvrier fabriquera une 
piéce de précision d’autant plus parfaite 
qu’elle imitera plus exactement le modeéle 
qui lui sera donné; un ingénieur construira 
un pont d’autant plus solide qu’il appliquera 
plus exactement les formules de résistance 
déja éprouvées; un étudiant anglais qui ap- 
prend le frangais s’efforcera de reproduire 
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le plus exactement possible la prononciation 
du disque qu’il écoute. Mais ces avantages 
sont évidemment accompagnés des plus 
graves inconvénients. I] est manifeste que, 
dans le domaine de la vie pratique et de la 
vie intellectuelle, tous les progrés humains 
ont été accomplis parce que l’homme s’est 
libéré de limitation pour chercher |’inven- 
tion. Aucun éléve apprenant a écrire ne 
pourrait imiter les lettres du maitre ou du 
livre si un homme, des hommes n’avaient 
pas eu l’idée d’inventer des signes d’écriture. 
Aucun ingénieur ne construirait de ponts de 


pierre ou de métal si des hommes n’avaient 


pas inventé la chaux, le ciment, le meétal, 
etc. .. . L’invention est donc aussi néces- 
saire que l’imitation. I] faut que des éléves, 
pour inventer, pensent autrement que leur 
maitre. Et l’on voit tout de suite que 1’imi- 
tation et l’invention sont destinées, au moins 
dans la pédagogie, et méme dans la vie so- 
ciale, 4 une sorte de conflit. Imiter, c’est 
continuer, c’est respecter, c’est faire durer; 
c’est un principe de stabilité et c’est une sa- 
tisfaction morale pour ceux que l’on imite. 
Inventer, c’est oublier, dédaigner, changer, 
se révolter. D’instinct, l’opinion générale 
et la pédagogie tendent a préférer |’imita- 
tion et les avantages de l’imitation. 

C'est inévitable et méme nécessaire dans 
lenseignement primaire. S’il faut que 
homme invente il faut aussi éviter qu'il 
réinvente. Il doit nécessairement acquérir, 
par imitation, ce qui est le point de départ, 
acquis par d’autres, d’une génération. L’en- 
seignement primaire donne ce point de dé- 
part. Cette grande et essentielle révolution 
pédagogique qui s’appelle “l’orientation pro- 
fessionelle” ne change rien a cette pédago- 
gie d’imitation. Sans doute elle s’efforce de 
rechercher le métier, la profession qui con- 
vient le mieux non pas a tous mais a cha- 
cun; seulement il ne s’agit, du moins en 
principe, que du métier, de la profession ou 
chacun imitera le mieux ceux qui ont le 
mieux exercé le métier, la profession. Dans 
l’enseignement secondaire la tendance n’est 
pas moins forte a revenir sans cesse a I’imi- 
tation. Sans doute il faut bien que cet en- 
seignement s’adapte, invente, car la vie ne 
lui demande pas sa permission pour évoluer 
et, de génération en génération, |’écart s’ac- 
cuse entre ce que l’on apprend et ce qu'il 
faut savoir pour vivre. Il y a deux sieécles, 
en France, dans les colléges, on ne parlait 
que latin, on n’apprenait que du latin et les 
seuls exercices étaient le théme, la version, 
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l’amplification latins; il a bien fallu y join- 
dre le francais, les sciences, Vhistoire, la 
géographie, les langues étrangeres, etc... . 
Mais a chaque effort d’invention, de re- 
nouvellement, les protestations les plus vi- 
ves se sont élevées. Aujourd’hui encore nous 
avons une querelle violente des humanités. 
Des pédagogues, des gens de lettres, des 
hommes politiques s’écrient que Tl esprit 
francais se pervertit, que nous perdons le 
meilleur de nous-mémes, qu’il faut restaurer 
dans les lycées l’étude des humanités, dimi- 
nuer la part des sciences, des langues étran- 
geres au profit du latin et du grec; c’est a 
dire apprendre ce qu’ont appris nos peres et 
nos grands péres, imiter ce qu’ils ont imiteé. 
Dans les pays ow les traditions sont moins 
anciennes le gout, le besoin d’imitation ne 
sont pas moins puissants. Que de fois n’ai- 
je pas constaté aux Etats-Unis, par exemple, 
ou de la part d’éléves venant des Etats-Unis 
ou d’ailleurs que le désir des éléves, ou des 
étudiants est de savoir quels livres il faut 
apprendre, quels chapitres de livres, pour 
traiter des sujets, répondre a des questions 
dont on suppose qu’ils vous demanderont 
seulement de répéter ce que l’on aura ap- 
pris! De fait n’arrive-t-il pas que les ques- 
tions soient ainsi libellées: “vous écrirez 
vingt lignes, cent lignes, sur tel auteur, tel 
sujet”. N’ai-je pas vu que le programme 
de tel examen relativement élementaire com- 
prenait pour la partie francaise, sept ou 
huit auteurs, dont André Gide et Marcel 
Proust? Lire Marcel Proust, le comprendre 
pour en parler par soi-méme, long travail, 
meme pour un étudiant francais préparant 
un enseignement supérieur. Mais les candi- 
dats m’ont détrompé. Ils ne songeaient pas 
a lire Marcel Proust, ou il n’était pas ques- 
tion de le lire pour l’examen. [II fallait 
seulement obtenir de moi ou trouver dans 
un livre les quinzes ou vingt pages qu’il n’y 
aurait plus qu’a apprendre et a répéter. 
Dans l’enseignement supérieur, du moins 
dans celui des lettres, la tendance subsiste 
malgré les apparences. Théoriquement on 
doit aboutir 4 un travail personnel, original, 
a une recherche neuve et non plus a une 
répétition, ou a une synthése ou interpréta- 
tion de ce que d’autres ont écrit. Mais, bien 
souvent, ce travail de “séminaire”’, fait sous 
la direction, d’un maitre n’est encore que 
l'application des méthodes, des disciplines 
de ce maitre ou enseignées par ce maitre. 
Que de fois des étudiants étrangers sont 
venus me demander non pas_ seulement 


“telle technique est-elle bonne? dans quelle 
direction pousser mes recherches? telle en- 
quéte est-elle complete ?” mais“ ai-je le droit 
de porter tel jugement? telle conclusion ne 
sera-t-elle pas jugée trop indépendante?” 
Quand, apres la guerre, les études furent re- 
prises a l'Université de Strasbourg des 
étudiants qui avaient préparé des mémoires 
ou theses pour des professeurs allemands 
eurent a les présenter a des professeurs 
francais. Grand émoi, du moins dans cer- 
tains cas; et des étudiants vinrent trouver 
les nouveaux professeurs: “mon ancien 
maitre demandait telle conclusion. Est-ce 
celle qui vous convient?” Je ne crois pas 
qu’on trouverait dans les universités fran- 
Gaises des exemples caractéristiques de ce 
genre. Mais il est certain qu’il y a des 
divergences de méthodes et que des maitres, 
dont les méthodes différent, ont tendance a 
imposer l’imitation de leurs méthodes ou 
meme l’acceptation de leurs points de vue. 
Or je ne nie pas du tout la nécessité des 
traditions et l’utilité de la pédagogie d’imi- 
tation. Je la crois particuli¢rement efficace 
pour tout ce que l’on pourrait appeler la 
technique de la pensée, de l’expression de 
la pensée, de la recherche. Pour prendre 
un exemple de pédagogie physique il n’est 
pas nécessaire qu’une éléve danseuse in- 
vente des exercices a elle; si elle a un bon 
professeur, le mieux sera pour elle d’imiter 
aussi parfaitement que possible les exercices 
enseignés par le maitre. De méme c’est 
l’enseignement prolongé, répété de certaines 
techniques de la pensée qui en rend 1’exécu- 
tion si aisée et si sure dans certains pays, 
dans certains milieux. Quand la plupart de 
nos éléves étrangers nous arrivent ils savent 
mal “composer” un devoir, donner a leurs 
idées l’ordre le plus logique, le plus clair. 
Or il y a deux siécles que l’on enseigne aux 
jeunes Francais, a peu prés de la méme fa- 
con, cet art de la composition; c’est un art 
d’imitation; il leur est donc, souvent, assez 
aisé. Mais il est parfaitement inutile de 
vanter la pédagogie d’imitation, car c’est la 
pédagogie instinctive, universelle. Au con- 
traire, je suis de ceux qui croient nécessaire 
de toujours rappeler la nécessité de la péda- 
gogie d’invention, d’en chercher, discuter, 
établir les méthodes. Et cette pédagogie 
doit commencer de trés bonne heure. Dés 
l’age de quatorze ou quinze ans, dés que les 
éléves commencent a faire des “narrations”, 
des “rédactions”’, il faut les obliger 4 penser 
par eux-mémes, a réfléchir sur eux-mémes, 
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a se juger eux-mémes et a juger eux- 
memes. Il ne faut pas leur dire: “vous 
décrirez une journée de printemps”, mais, 
“vous décrirez une journée de printemps 
que vous avez vue dans un endroit bien 
déterminé.” I] ne faut pas leur demander 
de discuter cette réflexion qu’ “un paysage 
est un état d’ame”, mais les prier de dire 
s‘il-est pour eux un état d’ame. La méthode 
doit étre la méme lorsqu’ils abordent l’étude 
de la littérature. Il n’y a pas longtemps 
que j'ai vu un professeur francais (fort bon 
dailleurs) donner ce sujet: “Réflexions 
d’Emilie et de Cinna aprés le pardon d’Au- 
guste” (dans la tragédie de Cinna de Cor- 
neille) ; et l'une de mes anciennes éléves me 
disait: “est-ce que je puis savoir ce que 
pensaient, a2 Rome, des conspirateurs par- 
donnés?” Je pense qu’elle avait raison; et 
qu’il vaudrait beaucoup mieux donner quel- 
que sujet de ce genre: “que préférez-vous 
d’une tragédie historique, politique, d’ambi- 
tion et de volonté a la fagon de Corneille, 
ou d’une tragédie de passion a la fagon de 
Racine ?” 

L’enseignement supérieur ne doit pas 
moins tendre a développer la personnalité, 
l’originalité, l’esprit d’invention. Assuré- 
ment je le congois, méme dans le domaine 
des lettres comme un enseignement qui doit 
étre tout pénétré d’esprit scientifique. Je 
crois qu’il doit former a la recherche de la 
vérité objective, impersonelle, a la vérité de 
la raison; et, pour y parvenir, il faut bien 
employer des techniques que l’on apprend 
et que l’on pratique par imitation. Biblio- 
graphie, établissement critique d’un texte, 
biographie critique, recherche des sources, 
études des milieux, etc. . . . tout cela s’ap- 
prend par l’exemple des autres, par des 
études dirigées, par la répétition des tech- 
niques que l’on n’a pas a inventer. Mais 
méme dans l’application de ces méthodes 
techniques l’esprit d’invention est indis- 
pensable; en histoire, histoire littéraire, his- 
toire de l’art, etc... . il n’y a pas deux cas 
semblables et, dans une certaine mesure, 
pour chaque sujet il faut créer sa méthode. 
Mais, pour créer, il faut avoir l’idée et le 
gout de la création; et, pour cela, com- 
mencer par avoir ses idées et ses gouts. 
Rien n’est plus facheux que la question qui 
m’est posée vingt fois par an: “Je voudrais 
un sujet de thése”; et quand j’interroge, je 
m’apercois qu’on acceptera n’importe quel 
sujet, qu’on ne s’est méme pas demandé si 


on préférait un sujet posant des problémes 
d’art et de gout ou de doctrine, ou moraux, 
ou sociaux, ]’étude d’un homme ou d’une 
oeuvre ou celle d’un probleme plus général. 
C’est moi qui suis obligé, en tatonnant, de 
faire sortir l’obscure personnalité, la force 
cachée d’invention . . . quand elles existent. 

Tout ce que je viens de dire s’applique 
surtout a l’enseignement des lettres. Le 
probléme se pose, je crois, d’une facon 
beaucoup moins précise pour les sciences. 
D’abord parce que dans l’enseignement des 
sciences la part des méthodes techniques, 
impersonnelles, ot aucun esprit d’invention 
ne peut clairement jouer son role, est beau- 
coup plus considérable. Dans l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire tout ou a peu prés est imi- 
tation. Dans l’enseignement supérieur au 
contraire, apparait tres vite la nécessité de 
la découverte; et elle est tout a partir d’un 
certain point. Seulement cette nécessité 
n’a pas a étre prouvée, défendue; elle s’im- 
pose. On ne peut continuer a s’intéresser 
a l'étude des sciences (a moins que ce ne 
soit pour les enseigner élémentairement, 
c’est a dire les répéter) que si l’on a le désir 
d’aller plus loin que ses devanciers, de dé- 
couvrir. Personne ne s’amusera longtemps 
a répéter des expériences, si ce n’est pour 
les vérifier et dans l’espoir de les démentir. 
Ainsi, dans le domaine des sciences l’esprit 
d’invention se fait de lui-méme sa place; et 
d’autant mieux qu’il est payé, beaucoup plus 
qu’ailleurs, par des profits de gloire et d’ar- 
gent. Il n’y a pas de pays ou il se soit plus 
admirablement développé qu’aux Etats-Unis. 
Mais il ne faut pas que ce merveilleux 
épanouissement aveugle. On peut, ou, s! 
l’on veut, on pourrait voir un vaste progres 
scientifique cachant une stagnation intellec- 
tuelle plus ou moins profonde dans tous les 
autres domaines de la pensée. Je ne dis 
pas qu’on ne peut pas s’en accommoder, ou 
méme le désirer. Vivre avec les mémes 
conceptions morales, sociales, politiques, es- 
thétiques que nos péres et nos arriére grands- 
péres en voyageant dans la lune et en utili- 
sant l’énergie intra-atomique est un idéal 
qu’on a le droit de défendre; et dés lors 
on bannira la pédagogie de Il’esprit d’inven- 
tion. Mais, il faut au moins qu’on le fasse 
en pleine connaissance de cause, qu’on ré- 
solve consciemment et non plus inconsciem- 
ment ce que j’ai appelé le probléme essen- 
tiel de la pédagogie. 
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DAS STUDIUM DES DEUTSCHEN UND SEINE PROBLEME 


F. W. StroTHMANN, Stanford University. 


Fragen, die sich mit gleicher Notwen- 

digkeit einstellen, sobald man einen der 
vielen Gegenstande moderner Erziehung zur 
Diskussion stelt, und die, noch bevor man 
daran geht, das Studium dieses Gegenstan- 
des zu organisieren, eine moglichst klare 
und eindeutige Beantwortung verlangen: 

Was ist das Ziel des Studiums? Wo ist 
der Weg, der am schnellsten zu diesem 
Ziele fiihrt? 

Die Beantwortung der zweiten Frage 
hingt dabei ganz von der Beantwortung 
der ersten ab, denn der Weg, d.h. hier die 
Methode, muss sich nun einmal nach dem 
Ziele richten. 

Aber gerade die Frage nach dem Ziel 
scheint in unserem Falle so miissig zu sein. 
Die Antwort ist scheinbar sicheres All- 
gemeingut: Aufgabe des Deutschstudiums 
ist die Beherrschung der deutschen Sprache 
und die Kenntnis der deutschen Literatur. 
Jede weitere Diskussion dartiber scheint 
uberfliissig zu sein. 

Und doch wird sowohl der englische wie 
der deutsche Biichermarkt seit einer Reihe 
von Jahren mit padagogischen Abhandlun- 
gen allgemeiner und spezieller Art geradezu 
uberschwemmt. Seit den Zeiten Rousseaus 
ist die Eroérterung erziehungswissenschaft- 
licher Fragen nicht mehr so lebhaft gewesen 
wie heute, und nicht umsonst findet das 
Problem des fremdsprachlichen Unterrichts 
in allen Landern aufmerksamste Beach- 
tung. Die Katastrophe des Weltkrieges, 
letzten Endes ein Versagen der Vorkriegs- 
erziehung, beweist mehr als deutlich die 
Notwendigkeit einer Uberpriifung unserer 
Erziehungsziele. 

Wie steht es also mit den Aufgaben des 
deutschen Unterrichts? 

Weder Beherrschung der Sprache noch 
Kenntnis der Literatur kann Ziel des deut- 
schen oder jedes anderen fremdsprachlichen 
Unterrichtes sein, wenn man hier unter Ziel 
den letzten Sinn des Studiums versteht. 

Zunachst kann die Sprache selbst und 
ihre Erlernung kein Selbstzweck sein, nur 
als Mittel, nie als letztes Ziel ist sie Gegen- 
stand des Studiums. Der Begriff “Sprach- 
unterricht” erhalt Sinn und Richtung erst 
von dem Ziel, dem er dienen soll. Was ist 
also dieses Ziel? 


| Fragen, wieder sind es dieselben beiden 


Es ist ein alter, nie bestrittener, doch 
selten befolgter Satz, dass der Mensch das 
einzige Objekt eines jeden Studiums ist. 
Alle Forschung muss direkt oder indirekt 
zur Erkenntnis und damit zur Erziehung 
unserer selbst beitragen. Ob es sich dabei 
um den einzelnen als physisches, psychisches 
oder metaphysisches Individuum oder um 
den einzelnen als Glied einer sozialen, kul- 
turellen, religiosen oder politischen Gemein- 
schaft handelt, ist gleichgiiltig. Jede geistige 
Arbeit hat nur so viel Wert, als sie dazu 
beitragt, uns selbst erkennen und durch 
diese Erkenntnis reifer werden zu k6énnen. 

Auch das Sprachstudium muss mit die- 
sem Massstab gemessen werden: Direkt 
oder indirekt muss es ein Studium der 
Sprachtrager und damit ein Studium un- 
serer selbst sein. Denn das Prinzip: Er- 
kenne dich selbst in und im Vergleich mit 
dem anderen! ist nicht nur das Prinzip des 
fremdsprachlichen Unterrichts. 

Dass das Sprachstudium direkt zu die- 
sem Ziel ftihrt, ist durchaus méglich, denn 
die Sprache ist ein Erzeugnis des mensch- 
lichen Geistes, ist historisch ein Nieder- 
schlag der geistigen und kulturellen Ent- 
wicklung, deren Ergebnis wir sind, psycho- 
logisch ein getreues Abbild unserer eigenen 
Natur. Nur als Erkenntnismittel unserer 
selbst, in unserer Eigenschaft als Ergebnis 
einer Entwickelung, und zweitens als Ab- 
bild unserer eigenen Psyche darf daher die 
Sprache direkter Gegenstand des Sprach- 
studiums sein. 

“Sprachgeschichte ist Geistesgeschichte, 
ist Bildungsgeschichte” ist das Programm 
derer, die sich bemiihen, bei der Betrach- 
tung der Sprache als historisches Produkt 
den Weg zu sich selber wieder zu finden, 
ein Bemiihen, das von den Vertretern der 
alten Richtung selten verstanden und oft 
als unwissenschaftlich gebrandmarkt wor- 
den ist, weil ftir sie die Geschichte der 
Sprache nicht Geistesgeschichte sondern 
eben Sprachgeschichte ist. Der Streit ist 
natiirlich miussig. Dass es in der Ent- 
wickelung der Sprache Faktoren gibt, die 
mit Bildungsgeschichte nichts zu tun haben, 
ist klar, nur —interessieren sie nicht ohne 
weiteres. Die Erforschung dieser Faktoren 
und ihrer Wirkungen hat keine Beziehung 
auf die Erkenntnis unserer selbst, keinen 
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Eigenwert also, nur Wert im Rahmen einer 
grosseren Aufgabe, deren Losung sie dient. 

Diese an und fir sich so selbstverstand- 
lichen Tatsachen kOénnen nicht geniigend 
betont werden, hangt doch von ihrer Befol- 
gung die lebendige Gestaltung des sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Unterrichtes ab. Ein 
einfiihrender Kursus in die deutsche Sprach- 
geschichte mit ihren phonetischen Gesetzen 
und stets wiederkehrenden Systemen der 
Nomen, Pronomen und Verben sollte gege- 
ben werden. Aber man gebe von den 
phonetischen und morphologischen Gesetzen 
nicht mehr, als notig ist, damit sich der 
Student selbst zurechtfinden kann. Warum 
sind philologische Kurse so oft der 
Schrecken der Zuh6rer? Warum bleibt von 
dem, was in ihnen geboten wird, so wenig 
haften? Weil der Unterricht gegen die 
Grund forderung verstésst, dass jedes Sprach- 
studium ein Studium der Trager der 
Sprache sein muss. Kurse die die Bezie- 
hung zwischen Sprachgeschichte und Kul- 
turgeschichte aufdecken, finden dagegen 
lebhaftes Interesse. 

Auch als psychologisches Gebilde kann 
die Sprache direkt zu dem oben angegebe- 
nen Ziele fiihren. Die Erkenntnis, dass 
sprachliche Gebilde psychologische Gebilde 
sind, ist noch verhaltnismassig jung. Die 
Untersuchungen von Wundt, Paul, Sperber, 
Wellander und anderen sind hier bahn- 
brechend gewesen. Insbesondere die Un- 
tersuchungen Sperbers tiber die psycho- 
logischen Grundlagen des Bedeutungswan- 
dels erdffnen die Moéglichkeit, die lebende 
Sprache als Erkenntnismittel der sie Sprech- 
enden zu betrachten. (Die Anwendung seiner 
Methode fiir die historische Sprachforschung 
ist fiir die bildungsgeschichtliche Auffas- 
sung der Sprachgeschichte von hochster 
Bedeutung.) Die psychologischen Bedin- 
gungen von Attraktion und Expansion im 
Sprachleben, von Euphemismus, Litotes 
und ahnlichen Erscheinungen sind fir das 
Verstandnis der lebenden Sprache von 
hohem Wert und tragen viel zum psycho- 
logischen Verstehen der Sprachtrager bei. 

Bei all den Kursen nun, die die Sprache 
als geistiges oder psychologisches Gebilde 
auffassen und so die Erscheinungen des 
Sprachlebens selbst als unmittelbares Er- 
kenntnismittel der Sprachtrager benutzen, 
ist es prinzipiell gleichgiiltig, ob Deutsch 
oder Englisch die Unterrichtssprache ist, 
Voraussetzung ist nur, dass Lehrer und 
Schiiler die Bedeutung des geschriebenen 


und gesprochenen Wortes und Satzes ver- 
stehen. Aber die Frage ist eben die: Wie 
kommt der Student zum Verstandnis dieser 
Bedeutung ? 

Die Philologie der alten Schule hat sich 
oft zu sehr nur um die Bedeutung des 
geschriebenen Wortes bemiht und aut die- 
sem Gebiet denn auch Hervorragendes 
geleistet. Ihre Methode, die der gramma- 
tischen Interpretation, kann auch heute 
noch nicht entbehrt werden. Auch in die- 
sem Fall aber ist es prinzipiell gleichgiiltig, 
ob die Unterrichtssprache Deutsch oder 
Englisch ist. Jedoch sollte man sich immer 
daran erinern, das das Verstandnis der 
Sprache nur Mittel, nicht Selbstzweck ist. 
Besonders wen es sich um alte Texte han- 
delt, sollte man diesen Grundsatz beherzi- 
gen. Der Parzival ist nicht dazu da, um 
daran mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik zu 
lernen. Was nicht zum Verstandnis des 
Textes unbedingt notwendig ist, sollte dem 
allgemeinen Unterricht fern bleiben. Aus- 
serdem muss die hier von den Studenten 
aufgewandte Mihe unbedingt in einem 
vernunftigen Verhaltnis zum Werte des 
Textes stehen, wenn nicht das Interesse an 
diesem im Keim erstickt werden soll. Man 
benutze deshalb,—es handelt sich um eng- 
lisch sprechende Studenten,—nur Ausgaben 
mit grammatischen Anmerkungen. Die von 
den Herausgebern dieser Ausgaben geleis- 
tete Arbeit muss nicht von jedem Studenten 
noch einmal geleistet werden. Das Verstand- 
nis der Lektuire und ihres Bildungsgutes ist 
wichtiger als die Kenntnis der zu diesem 
Verstandnis von anderen bereits iiberwun- 
denen Schwierigkeiten. 

Jedoch das Studium der Sprachtrager ist 
nicht moglich ohne die Kenntnis der 
gesprochenen Sprache. Nicht nur, weil die 
Schriftsprache, so sehr sie sich auch von 
der gesprochenen unterscheiden mag, immer 
wieder von dieser bereichert und befruchtet 
wird, sondern weil die gesprochene Sprache 
mit ihrem Wortschatz, ihrem Rythmus und 
ihren Redewendungen der unmittelbarste 
Ausdruck der Psyche ist. Das Verstandnis 
der gesprochenen Sprache aber erfordert 
ihre Beherrschung. Nur wer sie horend 
begreift und sie, in ihr denkend, gebraucht, 
ist fahig, die ihr zugrunde liegende Psyche 
zu erfassen. Mit Recht wird daher die 
Beherrschung der gesprochenen Sprache 
immer starker betont. Dieses Ziel erfordert 
seine eigene Methode: die direkte. Man 
gebe den Unterricht auch dann, wenn es 
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prinzipiell nicht nétig ware, nach Moglich- 
keit auf deutsch. Es spielt keine Rolle, ob 
der Horer die ersten vierzehn Tage nicht 
viel und sechs Wochen lang nicht mehr als 
die Halfte versteht, einmal muss der An- 
fang gemacht werden. Ubrigens ziehen die 
Studenten nach der Uberwindung, der an- 
fanglichen Schwierigkeiten Deutsch als Un- 
terrichtssprache durchaus vor, machen er- 
fahrungsgemiass sogar den Gebrauch des 
Deutschen zur Bedingung der Teilmahme, 
an einer Klasse. Ein Kursus, der an der 
hiesigen Universitat eigens zu dem Zwecke 
eingerichtet wurde, um den Studenten Gel- 
egenheit zu geben, sich im eigenen Gabrauch 
des Deutschen zu iiben, erfreut sich stei- 
gender Beliebtheit. Etwas padagogischer 
Takt—man verbessere nicht alle Fehler, es 
wurde nur ermiiden und reizen — lasst die 
anfangliche Furcht, sich vor dem weiter 
fortgeschrittenen Kameraden _ blossstellen 
zu konnen, bald verschwinden. Erstaunlich 
ist das Interesse, das die Aufftihrung kleiner 
Spiele auslést. Eine Klasse, die mit der 
3esprechung buhnengeschichtlicher Pro- 
bleme die Eintbung kleiner Stticke aller Art 
bezweckt, wird trotz der damit fur den 
Teilnehmer verbundenen Belastung _ stets 
stark besucht werden. 

Das Prinzip: Erkenne dich selbst in und 
im Vergleich mit dem anderen, sollte auch 
den literarhistorischen Unterricht richtung- 
gebend bestimmen, denn nur so ist es 
moglich, das literarhistorische Studium zu 
einem Selbststudium machen, nur so konnen 
Lehrer und Schiller am behandelten Stoff 
wachsen. 

Die Beherzigung dieser Forderung wiirde 
den Streit dartiber, ob man moderne oder 
nicht moderne Literatur behandeln soll, 
uberfliissig machen. Wir alle tragen als 
Kinder unserer eigenen Zeit Fragen, Ge- 
genwartsfragen in uns, und da das “geistig 
Wachsen” nicht Unterdriicken dieser Fra- 
gen bedeuten kann, so sollte selbstverstand- 
lich die Literatur der Gegenwart ausfihr- 
lich im Unterricht berticksichtigt werden. 
Die Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
sollte nicht etwa bei Goethe aufhéren. Wir 
alle sind aber gerade als Kinder unserer 
Zeit auch Erben der Vergangenheit. Die 
Probleme des Heute entstehen aus den 
Verhaltnissen des Gestern. Zur Durch- 
dringung und zur Lésing dieser Probleme 
muss oft weit in die Vergangenheit zuriick- 
gegriffen werden. Von unseren eigenen 


Problemen, aber auch nur von diesen aus 
gewinnt die Vergangenheit Bedeutung fir 
uns. 

Diese Tatsache fiihrt notwendig zu 
Konsequenzen. Das Goethewort: “Was du 
ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, erwirb es, 
um es zu besitzen!” darf nicht in dem 
Sinne missverstanden werden, alles Gut der 
Vergangenheit wahllos erwerben zu wollen. 
“Erwerben” heisst es “verlebendigen”, 
“besitzen”” es “zu einem Teil seines Ichs 
machen”. Was nicht verlebendigt werden 
kann, ist fur uns wertlos, kann nie eigener 
Besitz werden. Neben dem Worte Goethes 
steht das Wort: “Wirf weg, damit du 
nicht verlierst!” Das ist nicht so un- 
wissenschaftlich, als es vielleicht klingt. 
Wir wollen ja keine Nur-Literarhistoriker 
erstehen, fiir die die historische Betrach- 
tung Selbstzweck ist, sondern stellungneh- 
mende d. h. wertende Menschen. 

Der Unterrichtende kann nicht erwarten, 
dass jemandem ein Werk, ein Mann, eine 
Zeit lebendig, d. h. befruchtend wird, wenn 
ihm das, was er behandelt, nicht selber 
lebendig ist. In welchem Grade das der 
Fall ist, hangt ganz von der Personlichkeit 
des Lehrers ab. Je lebendiger er ist, je 
mehr er sich noch selbst im Zustande des 
geistigen Wachsens befindet, desto mehr wird 
er den Studenten verlebendigen konnen, 
und desto besser wird sein Unterricht sein. 

Das Prinzip, dass nur die Erfassung der 
Bildungswerte der deutschen Literatur, 
nicht die “Bekanntschaft’” damit Ziel des 
Literaturunterrichtes sein darf, zwingt dazu, 
die behandelten Werke nicht isoliert als 
Literatur sondern im Zusammenhang der 
Kultur ihrer Zeit zu betrachten. Ob es sich 
dabei um 4sthetische, soziale, philosophische 
oder kulturelle Werte handelt, spielt keine 
Rolle. Die allgemeine Kulturgeschichte 
muss in den Plan des Unterrichtes ein- 
bezogen werden, sonst hangt er in der Luft. 
Leider verbietet es der Raum, auf diese 
Frage hier naher einzugehen. Nur eins 
mochte ich noch betonen: Das Problem 
des deutschen Studiums darf nicht isoliert, 
nicht als germanistische Fachangelegenheit 
aufgefasst werden. Es muss eingeordnet 
werden in die Problemstellung der Zeit, 
darf die Verbindung mit dem Leben nicht 
verlieren. “Offen stehen’ ist daher auch 
fiir den Germanisten die erste und wich- 
tigste Forderung. Es ist der Vorzug des 
Berufs, diese Forderung verwirklichen zu 
konnen und zu mussen. 
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LA LABOR DE ESPANA EN AMERICA 
Et MARQUES DE VILLA-ALCAZAR, 
Vice-Presidente Fundacioi Del Amo, 

Ingeniero Agrénomo. 


(De una conferencia dada en la _ Biblioteca 
Publica de Los Angeles.) 

ACE POCOS meses empezaron a fa- 
bi bricar en Hollywood peliculas ha- 

bladas en espafiol. La frase “fabri- 
car peliculas” no suena bien. Tampoco so- 
naban bien las peliculas que entonces se 
“fabricaban’”’. La nueva industria ofrecia, no 
obstante, una hermosa cosecha, y el revuelo 
que con tal motivo se armo en el mundo his- 
panoparlante de esta hermosa ciudad fue de 
los que hacen época. Los productores se 
vieron asediados por consejeros espontaneos 
tratando todos ellos de arrimar el ascua a 
sus sardinas respectivas; y, como me decia 
uno de los productores, todos esos conse- 
jeros pretendian haber comido con el Rey 
de Espafia, y dos terceras partes de ellos 
aseguraban que habian dormido con el Rey 
de Espajfia. 

Saco a relucir este recuerdo porque du- 
rante la algazara que a los gritos de “viva 
la Z” y “muera la Z” se armo en aquellos 
dias, oi de labios que hasta entonces me 
habian inspirado respeto, y lei en periddicos 
cuya existencia hasta entonces me era des- 
conocida, la afirmacién de que Espana no 
habia dado nunca nada bueno a América, 
que Espajfia se llev6 de su imperio americano 
todo aquello con que pudo cargar, sin dejar 
como huella de su paso por este continente 
mas que regueros de sangre, ruinas de pu- 
jantes civilizaciones indigenas, y las cenizas 
de las hogueras de la Inquisicion. 

Claro esta que, siendo yo espafiol, mis 
palabras seran sospechadas de parcialidad y 
favoritismo; y por esa razon voy a pro- 
nunciar las menos posibles, y a limitarme 
a dejar hablar a historiadores de América 
del Norte, de Méjico, y de Francia, que son 
por cierto los paises en los que mayores 
calumnias han sido levantadas a mi patria. 
Mi charla va a limitarse, pues, a poco mas 
que leer algunos parrafos de tres libritos 
que recomiendo a los que se interesan por 
estos asuntos. Estos libros son: La obra 
de Espaiia en América de Carlos Pereyra; 
Espana en los destinos de México de José 
Elguero; y El Arte en México, de Manuel 
Romero de Terreros—mejicanos los tres. 

Ante todo vamos a exponer algunas re- 
flexiones que nos sirvan de jalones en nues- 
tra charla, la cual esta encaminada a ex- 


poner a ustedes los datos y argumentos de 
los historiadores citados por los que, pese a 
fanaticos indocumentados y a charlatanes 
irresponsables, se demuestra y reconoce que 
Espana did a sus hijas de América no solo 
todo cuanto era y todo cuanto tenia, sino 
casi casi todo cuanto estas hijas hoy tienen, 
Si did mucho o si did poco, sdlo puede 
juzgarse comparando lo que Espafia did a 
sus colonias con lo que otros paises dieron a 
las suyas. 

Las principales naciones colonizadoras 
que han influido en el continente americano 
entre los siglos xv y xviii han sido desde 
luego Espafia y Inglaterra. Segtn los di- 
famadores de Espana, tenemos en el norte a 
los ingleses trayendo a América libertad y 
cultura, y mas al sur a los espafioles trayen- 
do crueldad, tirania y obscurantismo. Se- 
gun ellos, venian los ingleses a cantar himnos 
de alabanzas al Creador, y los espajioles, 
cegados por la avaricia, no tenian mas ideal 
que la posesiOn del oro americano. Vamos 
a ver qué contestan a esto los sefores Hum- 
boldt, Lummis, Pereyra, Elguero, Romero 


le Terreros, Ashley, Cowan, etc. Dice Pe- 
reyra: 
Los colonos ingleses de América . .. no solo 


buscaban el oro sino que lo buscaban ya acufiado, 
o por lo menos en barras, y lo tomaban de los ga- 
leones de Espafia o de las factorias en América, 
aun abriendo tumbas para quitarselo a los muer- 
tos. Como colonos los ingleses prescindieron del 
oro sélo porque no lo habia, no porque les fuera 
indiferente. : 

Vamos a ver, por via de contraste, que 
dice Elguero de las condiciones en que tra- 
bajaban los indios oprimidos por la tirania 
de Espana: 

Conforme a las leyes espafiolas expedidas du- 
rante la Colonia, la condicién de los indios era 
privilegiada. Cometianse con ellos abusos cierta- 
mente, pero no de acuerdo con la legislacién ni 
con las disposiciones especiales dictadas por los 
monarcas espafioles. Ya en el codicilo que agrego 
a su testamento Dofia Isabel la Catélica tres dias 
antes de morir, decia: “Por ende suplico al rey 
mi sefior muy afectuosamente, y encargo y mando 
a la dicha mi hija y al dicho principe su marido 
que asi lo hagan y cumplan, y que éste sea su 
principal fin y que en ello pongan mucha dili- 
gencia y no consientan ni den lugar que los indios 
vecinos y sus moradores de las dichas islas y 
tierra firme ganadas e por ganar reciban agravio 
alguno en sus personas ni bienes, mas manden que 
sean bien y justamente tratados, y si algun agra- 
vio han recibido lo remedien y provean por ma- 
nera que no excedan cosa alguna de lo que por 
la dicha concesién nos es inyungido y mandado.” 
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Conforme a una ley de Indias, se prohibid usar 
hasta la palabra “conquista”, en tanto que otra 
disposicion del mismo ordenamiento penaba “a 
los descubridores por ocupar o tomar con ningun 
pretexto, causa, 0 motivo los bienes de los indios.” 
ik] primer obispo de Tlaxcala y el de México diri- 
gieron a Paulo III una “peticién” defendiendo y 
sosteniendo la capacidad humana y por tanto el ser 
racional de los indios, tal cual lo predicaban los 
demas sacerdotes sujetos a dichos prelados y 
habian sostenido los sacerdotes venidos con el 
Conquistador. wir ; 

De todas maneras, los indios necesitaban pro- 
teccion, y al efecto . . . autorizdseles desde luego 
a conservar las leyes y costumbres que antes de 
la Conquista tenian para su buen gobierno y po- 
licia con tal que no fuesen contrarias a la reli- 
gion catdlica . . . manddse y reiterdése continua- 
mente que fuesen tratados como hombres libres 
y vasallos dependientes de la Corona de Espafia 
.. . No estaban sujetos al servicio militar ni al 
pago de diezmos y contribuciones, fuera de un 
moderado tributo personal que pagaban una vez 
al afio . . . No se les cobraban derechos en sus 
juicios . . . Tenian abogados obligados por la ley 
a defenderlos de balde . . . La Inquisici6n no les 
comprendia y en lo eclesiastico tenian tambien 
muchos y considerables privilegios . . . Vivian en 
poblaciones separadas de los espafioles, gobernados 
por si mismos, formando municipalidades que se 
llamaban republicas, y conservaban sus idiomas y 
trajes peculiares. 

En esta cuestion de crueldades y de atro- 
pellos conviene diferenciar entre Espafia y 
los espafioles. Hubo indudablemente espa- 
fioles desalmados que individualmente co- 
metieron atrocidades. Hubo gobernantes a 
los que el poder hizo perder toda nocidn de 
comedimiento y dejaron sangrienta huella 
de su paso. Pero todos ellos, al obrar de 
este modo, lo hacian desobedeciendo las 
leyes espafioles y la voluntad de la nacion 
cristalizada en las leyes de Indias, que son 
sin duda la legislacion mas humanitaria 
jamas hecha por un vencedor para ayuda y 
proteccion del vencido. 

De la misma manera hay que distinguir 
entre los propdsitos colonizadores de una 
nacion y los propositos de los pobladores de 
la nueva colonia: Estos nuevos pobladores, 
sean espafioles, ingleses, o chinos, no buscan 
en general mas que una cosa: mejorar las 
condiciones materiales de su vida. Al juz- 
gar a los espafioles que poblaron a América, 
sin embargo, hay que juzgarlos de manera 
muy distinta. Los miles y miles de misio- 
neros que a América vinieron, espafioles 
fueron, y antes de salir de Espafia habian 
hecho voto de pobreza, y la unica ambicion 
que aqui les empujo fue la ambicién de cris- 
tlanizar, evangelizar e instruir a los pobres 
indios que no tenian quien los ensefiase la 
luz divina; y bien sabian todos ellos que 
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aqui les esperaban privaciones, trabajos, 
quiza el martirio, y desde luego la muerte 
lejos de los suyos... Pero vamos a seguir 
leyendo a Elguero: 


Los que piensan y dicen que Espafia se apoderé 
del territorio conocido con el nombre de Anahuac 
para explotarlo unicamente, o se equivocan por 
ignorantes o mienten con despreciable mala fe. 
Espafia estableciéd el régimen colonial pero formé 
una nacion, la que hoy se llama México. Efectiva- 
mente conservd, protegié, y civilizé, hasta donde 
sus fuerzas lo alcanzaron, a los naturales del pais; 
les did sus industrias, artes, y letras; les adoctrind 
en la religidn de Cristo para que abandonasen 
sus ritos supersticiosos y barbaros; mando a que 
gobernasen la Nueva Espafia hombres escogidos 
que, en su mayoria, resultaron excelentes virreyes; 
al extremo de que durante trescientos afios pudo 
conservar la paz en tan extenso territorio, reali- 
zando asi una de las empresas mas extraordina- 
rias, por la paciencia, la energia, y la habilidad 
que revela, de que hay memoria en los anales de 
los pueblos .. . 

Desde los primeros tiempos de la dominacién, 
los gobernantes y los misioneros se preocuparon 
por la ensefianza de los criollos, mestizos, e indi- 
genas ... De los primeros en llegar a México, 
en 1523, fue el lego franciscano Pedro de Gante, 
emparentado con Carlos V. Fue, dice Pereyra, el 
fundador de la pedagogia en el Nuevo Mundo. 
A él se debe la primera escuela establecida en el 
continente americano, que lleg6 a tener mil alum- 
nos, indigenas en su mayoria, y muchos de éstos 
pertenecientes a la nobleza de los reyes y caciques 
sometidos por los conquistadores. Al dia siguiente 
de fundada la ciudad de México habia en ella una 
cataquesis para nifios y adultos, una escuela de pri- 
meras letras y de bellas artes para nobles aztecas, 
y una escuela industrial para artesanos. Aun hizo 
mas el Padre Gante, pues tenia hospital para ni- 
fios, que debe considerarse no solo como una fun- 
daciOn pia sino como el primer centro destinado 
a la ensefianza médica. 

Fray Juan de Zumarraga funddéd después el co- 
legio de Santiago Tlaltelolco, para indios nobles, 
quienes a su vez ensefiaban a los religiosos el 
idioma vernaculo, la historia del pais, sus ritos y 
costumbres, recibiendo en cambio lecciones de la- 
tin, retorica, filosofia, musica, y medicina. Del 
Colegio de Tlaltelolco saliéd el estado mayor in- 
digena de la evangelizacién: los _ traductores, 
amanuenses, tipdgrafos, y lectores de los mi- 
sioneros. 

1551 


En se fundo la Universidad de 
México, “dotada,” dice un autor, “con los 
mismos privilegios que la de Salamanca, y 
con buenas rentas . . . Se ensefia medicina 
con bastante extensién para aquellos tiem- 
pos. Las ciencias naturales merecen gran 
interés.” 

Harvard College no se fundaba en las 
colonias inglesas hasta 1636, y en dicho cen- 
tro sdlo se aprendia a leer, escribir, y con- 
tar; es preciso llegar al afio 1751—cuando 
la Universidad de México contaba ya con 
dos siglos de existencia—para que aparezca 
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la escuela de Philadelphia creada_ por 
Franklin, con su dotacion de cursos cienti- 
ficos. 

La difusion de la cultura europea en Nue- 
va Espana tenia que dar los resultados que 
se buscaban. No se pretendia—he dicho e 
insisto en ello—explotar codiciosamente el 
territorio y utilizar a los naturales como 
bestias de tiro o de carga. Espafia persi- 
guio fines mucho mas elevados y generosos : 
quiso constituir una nacion en al viejo Ana- 
huac. Y de ahi que nos transmitiese sus 
ciencias, artes, industrias, costumbres, y re- 
ligion. No es ésta la prueba mas con- 
cluyente de mi afirmacién? Porque si los 
conquistadores, colonizadores, y gobernan- 
tes espafioles hubiesen atendido solo a su 
interés material ; para qué instruir a los in- 
digenas, mezclarse con ellos por medio del 
vinculo del matrimonio, y formar genera- 
ciones de criollos y mestizos ilustrados que 
necesariamente habrian de aspirar a la 
emancipacion politica de la metropoli, como 
sucedio en 1810 y se realizo en 1821? ;No 
hubiera sido mas propio y eficaz el sistema 
de los ingleses en sus colonias del norte de 
América, que, metddica y friamente, llevo 
a la practica la teoria de “Good Indian, 
dead Indian”? 

“Y que la poblacién no disminuy6, sino 
antes bien aumento después de la Conquista, 
es cosa que los eruditos en la materia tie- 
nen por averiguada. 

“;Qué nacion explotadora estimula las 
artes y forma artistas en la tierra conquis- 
tada si de ese modo contribuye a crear la 
personalidad de un pueblo que mafana sen- 
tira incontenibles deseos de ser libre? 

“Las bellas letras no podian quedarse re- 
zagadas en un medio como el de la Colonia. 
Cierto que no igualamos, ni nos acercamos 
de lejos, al brillantisimo movimiento lite- 
rario de Espaiia en los siglos xvi y xvil; y 
que en cambio copiamos los vicios del gon- 
gorismo primero y despues la chabacaneria 
gerundiana y la prosaica manera de los 
neoclasicos afrancesados del siglo xviii; pe- 
ro a pesar de esto tuvimos muy buenos 
escritores y magnificos poetas, dos de ellos 
de primera magnitud en México y fuera de 
México: don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

“Habia, pues, cultura intelectual, prueba 
inequivoca de que Espafia no se propuso 
sojuzgarnos como a esclavos ni tratarnos 
como a inferiores. ; Podra decirse otro tan- 
to acerca del sistema colonial inglés y de 


sus posesiones en Norte América? ; Cuan- 
tos pintores, escultores, musicos, y poetas 
nacieron y se cultivaron en lo que hoy son 
Estados Unidos durante la dominacién bri- 
tanica? ; Donde estan los monumentos ar- 
quitectonicos de las colonias inglesas en los 
siglos xvii y xviii? ;Donde esta uno si- 
quiera? 

“La colonizacion aqui y alla fue diferente 
del todo. A México mando Espafia gente 
de guerra, pero también santos misioneros, 
magnificos virreyes, y no pocos sabios y 
artistas; a sus establecimientos norteameri- 
canos enviaron los ingleses hombres de pre- 
sidio, puritanos de fanatica intolerancia, y 
perros de presa para que devorasen a los 
naturales. Los reyes y la legislacién espa- 
Nola, los misioneros, y muchos gobernan- 
tes—entre los que debe figurar Hernan 
Cortés en primera linea, porque fue gran 
amigo de los indigenas—protegieron y de- 
fendieron a la raza conquistada, que todavia 
existe y que no disminuy6 en numero con la 
Conquista. Los indios que vivian en las 
tierras americanas dominadas por los in- 
gleses desaparecieron bajo el yugo y la es- 
pada del invasor; jamas penso éste en ci- 
vilizarios, menos aun en asimilarlos toman- 
do a sus mujeres en matrimonio.” 

No quisiera terminar sin tocar dos puntos 
mas, sobre los que pasaré muy a la ligera. 
Uno es la imprenta. 

Once afios después del desembarco de 
Cortés en el continente americano habia una 
imprenta sevillana establecida en México. 
En ella se imprimieron libros religiosos, li- 
bros cientificos y pedagdégicos, que ayudaron 
a ensefiar a los indios. Muy poco después, 
en la ciudad de Santa Fe en New Mexico, 
entonces territorio espafiol, otra imprenta 
publicaba obras para los indios en su propio 
idioma, para lo que tuvieron que improvisat 
los misioneros espafioles el idioma escrito. 
Segin Lummis, la primera imprenta esta- 
blecida en las colonias inglesas no lo fue 
hasta siglo y medio después. 


Y vamos por ultimo a ocuparnos de la 
Inquisicion, esa arma que la intolerancia 
espafiola impuso al abyecto vencido. 

Por de pronto la Inquisicion no se esta- 
bleciéd para los indios que no dependian de 
ella. Se establecid por los espafioles para 
juzgar a los mismos espafioles. Pero ;pue- 
de acusarse a Espafia, a Espafia solamente, 
por el espiritu de intransigencia de que es- 
taban imbuidos todos los paises del mundo 
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en aquella época? No. La Inquisicién no 
es fruto de Espajia exclusivamente. En 
Espafia recibid un nombre y una organiza- 
cidn que por lo menos ponia un freno a la 
pasion del populacho. No se culpe a Es- 
pana. Culpese a la época. Desde el siglo 
xv al xviii el mundo entero ha sido victima 
de una feroz intolerancia religiosa. En 
Francia, la San Bertolomé; en Suiza, la 
hoguera de Servetus y tantas otras; en Ho- 
landa, en Inglaterra, en Massachusetts, en 
todas partes esa intolerancia religiosa im- 
pulso al populacho a orgias de sangre que 
dejaron chiquitos a los autos de fe de la 
Inquisicion espafiola. Después de _ todo, 
isaben ustedes cuantos fueron quemados 
en México por la Inquisicién espafiola ? Cua- 
renta y wma ejecuciones en 277 aifios. 
Préximamente quince ejecuciones por siglo. 
Y eso en los siglos xvi, xvii, y xviii, que no 
se distinguieron por sus blanduras. Hoy, 
en pleno siglo xx, se linchan en los estados 
del sur de los Estados Unidos de América 
un promedio muy cercano a quince victimas 
cada afio. : Vamos a considerar a los Esta- 


dos Unidos como pais retrogado y obscu- 
rantista por que tal ocurre? 3 No tiene bien 
ganado este pais el puesto que ocupa a la 
cabeza del movimiento cientifico, industrial, 
y artistico del mundo sin que se le dé im- 
portancia al linchamiento de quince infelices 
cada afio, victimas de circunstancias espe- 
ciales que se trata constantemente de eli- 
minar? Y ivamos a considerar a Espafia 
retrogada porque en los duros siglos pre- 
téritos se condenasen por los tribunales esta- 
blecidos, y de acuerdo con las leyes de en- 
tonces, la centésima parte de los que hoy se 
ejecutan sin proceso alguno de justicia en 
este pais en que vivimos, y que considera- 
mos—y bien merece ser considerado—mode- 
lo de paises adelantados? 

Mucho queda por decir, pero mejor que 
oirmelo a mi sera para ustedes que lo lean 
en los libros que les he recomendado. Y 
terminaré diciendo que mientras mas leo, 
y mientras mas hablo de la labor colonial 
de Espafia, mas orgullo siento de que corra 
por mis venas la misma sangre que fue ca- 
paz de hacer tanto por la humanidad. 





MICHAEL WEST ON READING 


HELEN M. Eppy, State University of Iowa 


(Eprtor’s Nore: Since Professor West, Uni- 
versity of Dacca, India, was unable to visit the 
Pacific Coast on his lecture tour this spring, the 
Editor has requested Professor Eddy to contribute 
to the Mopern LancuaceE Forum a résumé of his 
lectures. Dr. West very generously left with Dr. 
Eddy a copy of his addresses, with permission to 
make use of them in setting forth his views.) 

HE teachers of modern foreign lan- 
T guages who had the privilege of hearing 

the lectures of Dr. Michael West during 
his recent visit to this country were par- 
ticularly impressed with the clarity of his 
analysis of the problems in their field, by 
the spirit of honesty and sincerity that ani- 
mates his experimental work, and by the 
practical utility of his findings and recom- 
mendations. 

One of the most useful of his contribu- 
tions is his insistence upon the application 
of the Principle of Specific Practice. Pro- 
fessor West maintains that we are losing 
a lot of time in modern language teaching, 
for three reasons: (a) the children spend a 
great deal of time in practicing things which 


they do not need; (b) they do not spend 
enough time practicing the things that they 
do need; (c) they do not practice the things 
they need in order of importance... . 
Why are four hundred thousand Ameri- 
can children learning French? If all these 
are really intending to visit France when 
they leave school, it seems to me that some- 
one will have to get busy building more 
ships... . Am I wrong in supposing that 
the dominant aim must be largely cultural— 
to get contact with French literature, and 
the culture of France? And if so, why all 
this emphasis on pronunciation, and the 
conversational lessons about buying railway 
tickets? A pronunciation good enough not 
to mar the melody of the language will suf- 
fice; and our course may aim primarily and 
essentially at the creation of reading ability 
in the language. That cuts out a good half 
or three-quarters of the grammar; for it is 
one thing, and a very easy thing to recog- 
nize ‘parla’ as the past tense of ‘parler’ ; but 
a very different one, given a certain verb, 
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to give its correct past tense out of four 
r five possible alternatives. And it cuts 
away two-fifths or a half of the vocabulary 
burden. It is easy enough in a reading con- 
text to guess that ‘funérailles’ means ‘fune- 
ral’; but it is a very different matter in 
speaking to use ‘cof fine’ for ‘coffin’ and 
‘grave’ for grave’. You can guess when 
you are reading; you cannot guess when 
you speak. 


( 


There is one respect in which American 
conditions definitely seem to agree with ours 
in Bengal—namely that about three-quar- 
ters of your French enrollment is in the 
first two years. You can’t learn to speak 
and write and read a language properly in 
two years. 1 gather from Professor Cole- 
man’s Report that some 160,000 children 
leave school every year with a mere smat- 
tering of French speech which cannot be 
of very much use to them. They can get 
no more than a mere ten per cent surrender 
value on their labors. 

I gather from my work during the past 
eight years with Indian pupils that a child 
learns to read a language about four times 
as fast as he learns to speak it. That esti- 
mate leaves out the very important factor 
of roots and words common to the two lan- 
guages (like funérailles), for there are 
almost none between Bengali and English. 
The American boy should learn to read 
more than four times as fast as he learns 
to speak. 

Presuming that at present reading and 
speech pr roceed exactly parallel, that is, 
reading kept back to the speed of speech 
learning, you might, if you drop speech and 
concentrate on reading, get a six or eight 
years’ (present) reading result in two 
years. 





And the boys who give up French after 
two years,—those 160,000,—will leave 
school able to read French, at least well 
enough to enjoy it; and, if they can do that, 
they are likely to go on reading French af- 
ter they leave scho ol, and to increase their 
knowledge. 

We are at present sacrificing four-fifths 
of the enrollment to the one-fifth who will 
actually finish the course. ‘And (you re- 
ply) under your proposal you will sacrifice 
the worthy one-fifth, who finish the course, 
to t) worthy four-fifths, who don’t.’ 

Let us consider this case of the child who 
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will in the end actually learn to speak. 

One of the strongest points of the Direct 
Method argument has been that a child 
should learn to speak his second language 
by a process analogous to that used in learn- 
ing the first. ‘Does a child of one learn to 
speak by using a paraphernalia of gram- 
mar?’ they ask. And so on; you know the 
argument. Quite, quite! But on the other 
hand, does a child start speaking on the 
very first day that he hears his mother 
speak? On the first day of many Direct 
Method courses the boy goes into the class- 
room and starts opening his mouth with 
such sage remarks as, ‘It is a pen’, ‘Give 
me a book,’ and so on. Or he may start 
with a short course of phonetic gymnastics 
and get on to speech in a week or so. Is 
that what the human infant does? Not at 
all; he is very much more wise; he does 
not join in the conversation until he has 
listened for quite a considerable period,— 
mouths; and when he does start to interject 
a few remarks, his listening capacity is very 
far ahead of his conversational powers. 

The passive listening period, so rightly 
emphasized by Harold Palmer, is of the 
highest importance. You cannot expect any 
child, whether two years old or twelve years 
old, to plunge straight into speaking a lan- 
guage without hideous flounderings and a 
crop of dreadful errors. He has no 
ideal before him; he does not even know 
what the language ought to sound like. In 
the case of the twelve year old this passive 
period is even more important than in the 
case of the two year old, for the older boy 
is being misled all the time by the false 
analogy of his mother tongue. 

Palmer recommends that for the first few 
weeks the teacher should read aloud to the 
class. There is a good deal to be said for 
that; but why not save time and produce 
a double effect by making a class read aloud 
to itself? You get the passive learning safe- 
guarded against error and you also create 
reading ability. 

When a teacher starts with a class of 
children who have taken up French, he does 
not know which of them are going to go 

ight through the full course, and acquire 
reading and speech and writing, and which 
will desert him prematurely. If he starts 
hy concentrating on reading, he gives to the 
dull boy who will leave early that one 
power which it is possible for him to ac- 
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quire in the limited time, that power which 
he can most easily improve by his own un- 
aided efforts after he has left school, that 
power which he is most likely to need and 
find useful in his later life. (Your dull boy 
isn't likely to travel abroad. ) 

And he gives to the clever boy all this, 
and also the safest and best foundation for 
a subsequent accurate use of the other lan- 
guage. The great unsolved problem which 
we modern language teachers have to face 
is the distressing inaccuracy of the work in 
the senior classes. I am not referring to 
mistakes of ignorance; I refer to howlers, 
careless blunders. And one of the root 
causes of this is, I believe, the fact that we 
let boys loose in the speech of a foreign 
language before they have acquired the 
spirit of the language, and an ‘ear’ to warn 
them before they say it that what they 
are going to say is wrong. 

That is the argument for the Priority of 
Reading : 

To the dull boy: (1) acquirable in the 
time; (2) most useful after; (3) most im- 
provable after. 

To the clever boy: (1); (2); (3) above, 
and also (4) best foundation for subse- 
quent speech. 

Two questions remain: One is the degree 
of priority. How far ahead should reading 
go in advance of speech? The answer is 
that it varies. In my own school we keep 
reading, on the average, one whole book 
ahead, in some classes more, in other classes 
less. In another part of India they keep 
reading a whole year ahead. It depends 
mainly on the quality of the boys. If most 
of them are of poor quality, early leavers, it 
is important to insure to this majority a 
high surrender value, and so one would go 
in heavily for reading and defer speech. If 
the boys are of good class and good qual- 
ity, likely to remain at school for the whole 
course and of the upper class, which is 
likely to travel, one would (at the risk of 
sacrificing the few laggards) start speech 
early so as to insure to the majority the larg- 
est possible speech vocabulary in the time. 

The second point remaining is: Is it pos- 
sible to teach reading ability prior to and 
independent of speech ability? The ordi- 
nary view, of course, is that the best way 
of preparing a boy for reading is to teach 
him to speak. Now that seems to me on 
the face of it absurd. You are preparing 
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for something quite easy by teaching some- 
thing which is at least four times more dif- 
ficult, and so keeping down the progress 
of the reading course to one-quarter of 
what it might be. It is like getting a baby 
to walk by teaching it roller skating. 

The other alternative (which I have seen 
actually done) is to plunge the child head- 
long into an extensive course of French 
reading, novels and plays and all the rest 
of it. That seems to me equally impracti- 
cable, since the new words are so numerous 
that the child has not a hope of remember- 
ing them. It is like trying to get to know 
people in Paris by accosting every stranger 
in the street. Moreover, the mental process 
of the student is not reading; it is not read- 
ing when you have to look up every fifth 
word in the dictionary, and learn word-lists 
by heart. 

What then is the answer? 

Our problem is to devise some system 
whereby a boy may learn to read. He must 
learn to read by reading. 

It is obvious that the crux of the whole 
problem is the book. For reading, a book 
is necessary ; the boys can’t read the teacher. 
The most that the teacher can do is to help 
the boys to read the book, and every single 
time the teacher opens his mouth, the boys 
(very correctly and politely) look up from 
their books—and stop reading! So every- 
thing the teacher does is an interruption of 
the process of learning, is a breach of the 
Principle of Specific Practice. Of course, 
it may be necessary; the boys cannot get 
along entirely without a teacher,—to act as 
a master of ceremonies, and perhaps as a 
helper in difficulties and a guardian in 
dangers of error. But he is an evil, a neces- 
sary evil. 

Now every time the teacher has to inter- 
vene between the pupil and his book, it is 
the fault of the book ny time the 
the book ought to have avoided that diffi- 
culty. Every time he has to guard against 
a danger of error, the book ought | to have 
foreseen and guarded error. 
Ideally, provided that the book is iden al( and 
not allowing, of course, for the natural 
studidity of boys—and 


girls), there ought 
not to be any need of a teacher in a read- 
ing lesson. 


The children ought to be better 
without one. 


Reading, psychologically, 


against th: 


is a process of 
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sight-sound sense. (Sound may be actual 
speech, or merely auditory and kinaesthetic 
image. ) 

In the early stages it is usually actual 
speech; but, when the child is able to read 
faster than he can speak,—that is, over 
three hundred words a minute,—speech be- 
gins to become a mere mutter, then a half- 
formed scheme or skeleton of words and 
eventually a silent shadow, passing through 
the mind with no outward show. It may 
even (possibly) drop out altogether, leaving 
a direct bond between sight and sense. Last 
of all we reach a stage at which the child 
is able to scan or skim. 

The root of the problem, then, is the 
reading-book, and we have to produce a 
reading-book, or a series of reading-books, 
which will enable the child to develop in 
himself the psychological ‘bonds’ or skills de- 
scribed above, and he must pass through 
the stages in the order above described. 

Four general criteria were laid down at 
the outset: 

(1) The pupils should at the earliest 
moment derive pleasure and a sense of 
power from their study. 

(2) Words should be learned by practice 
in actual reading situations, and not mem- 
orized as vocabularies. 

(3) New words should appear at regu- 
lar intervals, not in a mass. 

(4) The matter of the reading-book 
should be suited to the age of the foreign 
pupil. 

In constructing a reading-book, the first 
care must be to insure that the process used 
in studying it shall be Reading. That is a 
matter of our third criterion. If one pre- 
sents a page in which every word is un- 
familiar, it might lead to increase of vo- 
cabulary—but by a roundabout way, name- 
ly, the learning of word lists. This is not 
the same psychological process as acquiring 
a word in the process of reading and hence 
there must inevitably be some loss of prac- 
tice-effort; some energy spent in practice 
which does not get transferred into skill in 
the subject practiced. 

It follows that new words must enter so 
gradually that they may not interfere with 
the reading process. 

How often they are introduced is largely 
a matter of financial cost, to the pupil, or 
to his parents. One new word in 200 run- 
ning would be ideal, but would be rather 


expensive—ten news words a penny. The 
highest rate allowable, and cheapest to 
the child, would be about one new word in 
fifty running words,—or about 40 new 
words a penny. Actually we fixed the fig- 
ure at one new word in sixty recurring 
words. 

In order that a new word may be acquired 
in the process of reading, it must be re- 
peated. Hence we made a rule that every 
time a new word is introduced it must be 
repeated at last three times immediately, and 
as often as possible soon afterwards. 

This practice has been criticized as mak- 
ing the style of the book rather peculiar. It 
is not as bad as one might expect. Cer- 
tainly it makes the material much more dif- 
ficult to write. Certainly it cannot be used 
in the later stages where one is presenting 
real literature. But I shall think it desir- 
able and worth while in the early stages. . . . 

Our first criterion requires that ‘at the 
earliest possible moment the child shall ob- 
tain pleasure and a sense of power from his 
reading.’ That is, he must be enabled to 
read the sort of thing which he would want 
to read in his mother tongue, and something 
surprisingly more complex than he would 
expect or hope to be able to read after the 
few weeks, or few months, of study of the 
language. ... 

this difficulty is overcome by selecting 
the vocabulary in such a way that new 
words are introduced (so far as possible) in 
the order of their utility. Thus at every 
stage the vocabulary is of the greatest pos- 
sible potency considering its size. If the 
boy has only 500 words, those 500 must be 
the 500 most useful that he could have, and 
they should yield him the most complete 
and interesting reading material possible. . . . 

In building up a reading vocabulary the 
obvious criterion to adopt was word-fre- 
quency. The Thorndike list was used... . 

There is nothing so encouraging as suc- 
cess; nor any better tonic to learning. 

In order to emphasize to the child his 
growing power, the increase of vocabulary 
is noted at the end of each lesson. 

Further, after each Reader, carrying the 
vocabulary forward, there are two supple- 
mentary Readers which the child can read 
without encountering any new words. He 
can, so to speak, read it in an arm-chair 
with a pipe in his mouth. These books also 
serve three purposes: (1) to fix the vocabu- 
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lary learnt so far; (2) to develop its full 
capacity; and (3) to give the child a sense 
of his own progress.— 

Such, in somewhat condensed form, is 
Dr. West’s plan for the teaching of the 
reading of a foreign language. The chief 
difficulty which he foresees in adapting this 
system to the teaching of foreign languages 
in America is that of supplying suitable 
reading material in sufficient quantity at 
reasonable cost. “We have agreed that a 
child should learn to read a foreign lan- 
guage by reading it. He must enjoy read- 
ing; but system enables him to do this—to 
read easily and copiously, learning auto- 
matically all the time. This means that a 
child gets through a lot of reading material 
in the year’s work,”—not a few hundred, 
but a thousand or more pages. 


Turning to the problem of the Teaching 
of Speech,—we enter here a territory brist- 
ling with difficulties; we do not know quite 
where we want to get to, nor do we really 
know (in many cases) why we want to get 
there. 

The problem of teaching speech may be 
resolved into three great difficulties. 


First is the per cent of practice time. A 
boy learns to read by reading; and under 
ideal circumstances 90% of his class time 
is spent in actual reading and only 10% 
is ‘wasted’ in answering questions put by 
the teacher to make sure that he has under- 
stood, or in other non-reading activities. 


A boy learns to speak by speaking, and, 
supposing there is only one boy in the class, 
about 50% of his time is wasted in silently 
listening to the teacher asking questions, for 
there must be two sides to a conversation. 

You say, ‘Why wasted? The child has 
also to learn to understand speech.’ Wasted 
because : 

(1) In the first place mere understand- 
ing is over four times easier than speak- 
ing, yet it receives half the amount of prac- 
tice; and (2) Remember that we keep read- 
ing well ahead of speech. The children can 
already read far more than they can speak. 
What is reading but listening to one’s self 
Saying someone else’s words? So in learn- 
ing to listen, all that is ‘extra’ is the unfa- 
miliar accent of the other person. 

In the ordinary class there are 30 boys; 
so, unless we make them all speak together, 
the actual practice time is 1/30th of %4,— 


that is, 1/60th of the total,—one minute in 
an hour. Of the rest, 30 minutes are spent 
in hearing the teacher—where one-quarter 
of the time could suffice—and 29 minutes in 
listening to other boys saying things, a 
larger number of which are wrong, and only 
tend to contaminate the ear of the listener. 


It is agreed in most subjects a boy gains 
by going to school. Some subjects cannot 
be learned at all except in a school (such 
as football). In some subjects he gains 
a thirty times better teacher, and loses only 
very little of his time by being the thirtieth 
part of he class,—such as drawing, and his- 
ory, and (less true) reading a foreign lan- 
guage. But in learning to speak a foreign 
language there is a definite 90% loss of 
practice time. It is questionable whether 
we ought to teach the speaking of a foreign 
language in school at all; certainly it should 
be very rigidly limited to those only who’ 
really need it, are likely to benefit by it, and 
are prepared to pay extra for tuition, indi- 
vidually or in very small groups. As it is, 
any fool can take the subject and waste the 
practice time of the legitimate pupils. 

This reform is no doubt at present im- 
practicable, and we shall have to see what 
can be done, things being as they are, to 
reduce the present loss of time and to in- 
crease efficiency. 

The second difficulty is the very high de- 
mand which is made upon the ingenuity, 
the intelligence, the time, and the patience 
of the teacher. I am not here referring 
only to Indian teachers. I maintain that it 
is absolutely impossible for any human be- 
ing to prepare and teach more than one 
perfect oral lesson in a foreign language per 
diem, if he gives his whole time to it. And 
the mediocre teacher or the unimaginative 
teacher is incapable of doing it at all. 

Let us just consider what these syllabuses 
and books of method and training college 
masters of method glibly expect this poor 
teacher to do.—and do, not once a day with 
all the rest of the day to prepare it in, but 
two, or three, or four times a day. 


A unit word (or idiom or grammatical 
point) in speaking vocabulary must be built 
up by: (1) adequate repetition in (2) vari- 
ous texts, (3) all the other words in each 
context being already familiar. (4) The 
teacher's stimulus sentence must be within 
the known vocabulary, and must be as brief 
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as possible. It must not call for in the 
child’s response any idea for which the child 
does not know the word, nor provoke any 
grammatical problem or idiom in which the 
child is likely to go wrong. In fact, the 
teacher has to work out, word by word, 
within a fixed vocabulary, every question 
and every answer which will be said in the 
forty-five minute period. And he has to 
select by some scientific criterion the new 
vocabulary which he is going to build up. 

In the initial stages, of course, this is not 
difficult where the children know (and the 
teacher knows that they know) only the 
names of the few surrounding objects in 
the classroom, and only a few elementary 
sentence-forms like ‘Is this—? ‘This is—’. 
‘That is not—’. One can teach such simple 
words as ‘red’ or ‘heavy’ easily enough un- 
der such circumstances. And that is always 
the pretty-pretty demonstration lesson that 
the master of method gives and the text- 
hooks indicate. 

Let him teach the new word ‘hesitate’ 
when the class knows 1000 words and he 
cannot remember what they are,—unless, of 
course, he has a very much better memory 
than most of us have. I have yet to see 
that sort of demonstration lesson. 

Moreover, suppose that our foreign lan- 
guage teacher is gifted with a wonderful 
memory, he has to invent a nice little exer- 
cise, (1) which won’t need too much ex- 
plaining and talk on the part of the teacher ; 
(2) which can not be done without the boy 
being forced to think of what he is saying; 
and (3) is reasonably amusing so as not to 
bore the class. The task is not impossible, 
but it will take time and imagination. For 
example, ‘hesitate’; it took me five minutes 
to get the initial ideas and decide which was 
best; and it would take another 20 to 30 
minutes to work it out, and check against 
outside words in the questions and answers. 
At 15 new words an hour it will take 7% 
hours to prepare a lesson and 50 minutes to 
teach it—a good eight-hour day. 

Which is just what I was saying—one 
lesson a day might be all right. 

You think I am exaggerating; you could 
make a decent little exercise in half the 
time, or on the spur of the moment. I am 
not talking about that; I am talking about 


the best that is within your power. That is 
what the children need, isn’ it? 
The third difficulty is the surrender 


value. We have seen that it is compara- 
tively easy to get a good surrender value 
in reading within the time available. But 
speech is another matter. I said that speech 
was at least four times more difficult; that 
estimate is based on the time required to 
acquire the speech use of the previously 
learned reading vocabulary. It is certainly 
an under-estimate. . . . Our solution of this 
hrst difficulty is the construction of a set of 
exercises which allows the conversation to 
take place between the pupils themselves, 
the teacher’s only functions being those of 
determining the pace and correcting errors. 
This solution leads also in the direction of 
solving the second difficulty, for the teacher 
has little original work to do; nearly all is 
done for him. He may have to produce an 
occasional exercise to drill some unexpected 
‘catch’ or difficulty. ... 

At present there is no definite answer, 
supported by evidence, to the problem of 
surrender value. The most that one can do 
is to suggest a possible solution. 

The point is: /s it possible within the time 
available to produce any useful and perma- 
nent speech power in the language? Can 
we within two or three years of study, have 
American boys talking French easily and 
fluently ? Can we have Indians talking Eng- 
lish easily and accurately before they are 
twelve or thirteen years of age? 

Judging by what most schools are achiev- 
ing now, it doesn’t look very hopeful, does 
it? And if it doesn’t, is it not possible that 
all this speech-work is for the vast majority 
of our pupils a colossal waste of time? 

And yet, after all, the average English 
woman who goes out to India often speaks 
the native language very fluently and easily 
(and in some cases fairly accurately) to her 
servants within a couple of years. There 
are many Thos. Cook’s interpreters who 
speak three or four languages fluently and 


effectively. Did they take more than four 
years to learn each? Yet they look quite 
young! 


Of course, these are adults. But so far 
as age is concerned as a factor in learning 
foreign languages, psychologists tell us that 
the advantage lies with the child. 

What is very significant is that these peo- 
ple are always talking about very much the 
same limited range of subjects. We are al- 
ways meeting and hearing about these won- 
derful linguists,—soldiers, missionaries, in- 
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terpreters, waiters—who know six lan- 
guages and picked up a seventh in a few 
months. They are genuine enough,—within 
limits. But put the missionary to do orderly 
room work and the soldier to preach to the 
native congregation and you would find a 
different story. 

Without a doubt it is possible to become 
fluent and efficient in a language within a 
very short space of time, provided that one 
concentrates on a narrow range of subjects. 

That is all right in the case of the adult. 
He (or she) knows exactly what his ‘lan- 
guage situation’ is going to be—what he is 
going to talk about—and he can prepare 
himself accordingly. 


But we have to teach thirty children, who 
may grow up into any sort of adult, and we 
don’t know what on earth they will each 
want to talk about in French,—it may be 
Art; it may be Business; it may be Ladies. 
What vocabulary should we build up in each 
case? What will do for one will not do for 
all the thirty. 

Thus the root problem is a problem of 
vocabulary. 

Now we have seen, in connection with the 
construction of reading material, that a 
small vocabulary may be of great potency. 
This discovery is really of even greater im- 
portance to the problem of speech than to 
that of reading. 

Our selection of a small speech vocabu- 
lary must be made in a slightly different 
way from that used in the reading vocabu- 
lary, though actually in the initial stages the 
result is not very different. In selecting a 
reading vocabulary, the problem is ‘What 
words is the child likely to meet?’ In speech 
it is ‘What words is the child likely to 
need ?” 

Now in speech we cannot predict what 
words the child will need (because we don’t 
know what he is going to talk about). But 
we can predict what words he may not 
need, and there are certain words which he 
is sure to need... . 

We may classify words under four head- 
ings: : , 

E-ssential—W ords without which one can- 
not talk, e.g., was, that. 

General—Words related to no particular 
context, e.g., extremely, probable. 

Universal— (Common Environmental) 
words referring to things found in the lives 


of all men, e.g., wife, money, house. 

Special—W ords referring to things found 
in the lives of only some men, e.g., dollar, 
cocoa, investment. 

We must select, of these, the first group 
(Essentials), and the more useful of the 
second (General), in order of their fre- 
quency. 

The more common of the third group 
(Common Environment) will be useful, 
e.g., wife, eat. The rarer ones may not. 
For example, ‘hammers’ are found in the 
lives of all people, but we are not very likely 
to want to talk about hammers, at any rate 
in the early stages. 

As for the fourth group, that must be, so 
far as is possible, cut out. 

Thus we shall teach our boys to speak 
within a limited vocabulary about nothing 
in particular. Some ‘particular’ (specific) 
words may have to be introduced, of neces- 
sity, in the process of teaching, but we re- 
gard them as waste, and keep the number 
as small as possible. ... 

How then will these specific words be 
learned? How will the child eventually 
learn to speak about something in particu- 
lar? They will be learned afterwards, after 
the child leaves school; and we believe that 
they will be acquired almost automatically 
if the school training has been successful. 

It is to be noticed that these words are 
of extremely rare occurrence in a count of 
the whole language. The vast mass of talk 
and writing is made up of essential and 
common general words; they account for 
about three-fourths of what we say. Hence 
we may go on talking away quite merrily 
for days without any particular one of these 
specific words. 

There are great blocks of specific words 
which many of us lack even in our own 
language, e.g., surgery, dentistry, pottery. 

But these specific words are each in their 
own context very common, so that we can- 
not help learning them by mere use, when 
such a context arises in our lives. . 

Suppose that our boy (trained on the 
lines which I have suggested) goes for a 
motor tour in France, breaks down in his 
car. With a puncture and no tools to mend it 
with, he will not easily proceed on his way 
without learning the French for ‘tire’ and 
‘puncture.’ He will see the object, hear the 
word, say the word again and again,—a per- 
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fect ‘Direct Method’ lesson. 

And suppose that he never goes motoring 
in France, he won’t learn the word. Well 
and good! It seems to me that teaching a 
specific vocabulary at school is like learning 
people’s names on the off chance of meeting 
them. If and when you meet the people, 
you'll pick up their names without any 
trouble in the mere process of conversing 


with them. 

What prevents the average man from ac- 
quiring a foreign specific vocabulary is the 
fact that he has not a sufficient general vo- 
cabulary. He cannot put himself into the 
French speaking situation which will teach 
him the specific word. He has not the power 
of plunging into the learning situation; that 
is what we must insure at school. 





SHERLOCK HOLMES ON THE SPANISH STAGE 


Paut Patrick Rocers, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


been written, “Not since Pickwick 

was born has any character in fiction 
taken such hold of the popular imagination, 
so impressed the million with a sense of 
his reality.”* William Lyon Phelps, in 
speaking of the creator of this fascinating 
personage, said, “It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the popularity of this author. 
Sherlock Holmes is at this moment one of 
the best known fictitious characters that has 
ever been created. And he is known on the 
stage of all countries. The Russians and 
the Japanese know their lean detective as 
well as the English.” 

If this mystery-solving personality has 
come to be a little less than reality in Eng- 
land and America, he has gripped also the 
imagination of peoples whose temperamen- 
tal make-up is different from the English 
and our own. He has had his vogue in the 
Orient; he has been a best seller in Ger- 
many; and he has created a furore in Rus- 
sia, where in 1908 appeared “more than a 
thousand novels, classed as ‘Nat Pinkerton 
and Sherlock Holmes Literature’.’””* 

The detective’s appeal to the Latin mind 
would be hardly less than to that of other 
peoples. The Bookman for 1908, under 
the caption French “Sherlockitts”, discusses 
the French craze for Sherlock Holmes 
Stories during 1907 and 1908.* But novels 
did not satisfy the Gallic enthusiasm for 
this master of mysteries; so they turned to 
the theater. In novels they imagined him; 
on the stage they saw him. To quote the 
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1. A. St. John Adcock & E. ered oH Gods of Mod- 
ern Grub Street, New York, 1923. 
2. William Lyon Phelps: gdh Advance of the Eng- 
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THe BookMAN, vol. 41, = 121, 
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BookMAN, “The real French triumph of 
Sherlock Holmes has been his theatrical 
triumph. For almost a year, on the stage 
of the Théatre Antoine, M. Gemier has 
been giving a very striking interpretation of 
the role first played by Mr. William Gil- 
lette. It is a somewhat Gallicised Sherlock 
Holmes that he presents, but still unques- 
tionably Sherlock Holmes.’’® 

It is not surprising that such a product 
of invention as the super-detective should 
also have caught the fancy of a people so 
fertile minded as the Spanish. In Sher- 
lock Holmes the Iberian imagination must 
have found a character whose creation it 
envied. At any rate, he found a warm re- 
ception and a nation of admirers who were 
soon to take him to themselves, to endow 
him with Spanish qualities, and finally, in 
their treatment of him, to make him out- 
Sherlock Sherlock. 

Under the heading of Sefior Sherlock 
Holmes, the BookMAN speaks briefly of his 
popularity in countries of Spanish speech.° 
Commenting on the fame of A. Conan 
Doyle’s character, it says, “ . to realize 
the full extent of his notoriety one must 
have rambled among the book-shops of 
Spain or of Spanish American lands on this 
side of the Atlantic. There will be found, 
behind guadily coloured covers, a Sefior 
Sherlock Holmes of Iberian appearance and 
deportment, who is the hero of an endless 
series of adventures, the very titles of which 
would be enough to mystify and astonish 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. These paper- 
covered books are printed in Barcelona, they 
represent the imaginative work of hack 
writers, and they are sold by tens and hun- 


5. Ibid. 6. 
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dreds of thousands to satisfy the appetites 
of readers in South America, Mexico, and 
Cuba. At the top of the cover there is a 
portrait of the creator of the science of de- 
duction, a portrait which in general con- 
forms to the picture first drawn almost a 
quarter of a century ago by Dr. Doyle in 
the pages of A Study in Scarlet, but so un- 
consciously yet subtly altered by the crude 
artist that it is a Spaniard whom we see in- 
stead of the lean, athletic Englishman of the 
original invention.”* There follows, in the 
BooKMAN, a partial list of titles. 

Almost as popuiar in Spain was Raffles, 
the creation of Doyle’s brother-in-law, E. 
W. Hornung, who was endowed by the aa- 
tives of Spain with a Christian name and 
middle initial, and known as John C. Raf- 
fles.S He, too, figured in numerous speci- 
mens of fiery -fiction for the delectation of 
unsated imaginations. 

It is to be expected that among a people 
so fond of drama as are the Spaniards, 
these two characters would not for long re- 
main off the stage after their introduction 
into the country in fiction. Whereas in 
France Sherlock Holmes’ stage life moved 
through one play, and that a translation by 
Pierre Decourcelle of the play in which Mr. 
Gillette achieved such success throughout 
this country, in Spain he was taken up by 
several native dramatists. These writers 
were not always content to preserve the de- 
tective’s identity as it was given to them, 
but often sought to make him outdo him- 
self. It may or may not seem curious that 
Holmes and Raffles came to be associated 
in crime and detection. Such was the case, 
anyway, as will appear from the titles given 
below. 

The first dramatic work in which the 
“lean detective” figures in Spain is a sar- 
zuela, Holmes y Raffles, by Gonzalo Jover 
and Emilio Gonzalez del Castillo. This was 
followed by La garra de Holmes, segunda 
parte de Holmes y Raffles, written by the 
same authors, who request that both works 
be played together. The two pieces were 
given in the Teatro Martin, June 15, 1908. 

November 28 of the same year saw pre- 
sented con gran éxito on the boards of the 
Teatro Moderno in Barcelona a piece styled 
Melodrama moderno, en un prologo, cinco 
actos y once cuadros, and whose enticing 
title was La captura de Raffles, o el triunfo 


7. Ibid. p. 118. 
8. Ibid. p. 118. 





de Holmes. The authors, Luis Milla and 
Guillermo X. Roura, were simply exploiting 
the popularity of Holmes and Raffles, 
whose adventures daily came fresh from the 
press in the gaudy pamphlets mentioned 
above. Inspired by their first success with 
the popular favorites, they wrote Nadie mds 
fuerte que Sherlock-Holmes (2a parte de 
La Captura de Raffles), a melodrama in six 
acts, which was given in the Teatro Arnau 
of Barcelona, February 27, 1909. 

The next time Holmes appears on the 
stage, it is in a comedy in which Raffles 
does not figure, La aguja hueca (Lupin y 
Holmes) which, a note on the title page 
tells us, was “inspirada en la novela del mis- 
mo titulo de Mr. Maurice Leblanc.” The 
authors of the adaptation are Heraclio S. 
Viteri and Enrique Grimau de Mauro, who 
were privileged to have their effort pre- 
sented con gran éxito at the Coliseo Impe- 
rial, in Madrid, on the 10th of May, 1912. 

In 1915 Gonzalo Jover returns to Sher- 
lock Holmes by collaborating with Enrique 
Arroyo to make into a five-act drama the 
Hound of the Baskervilles, under the title 
of La tragedia de Baskerville.? First played 
on April 7 in Bilbao, it was subsequently 
given in many provincial capitals, but seems 
never to have reached Madrid. 

Holmes and Raffles are reunited by Mi- 
guel Sierra Montoya in his El robo del mi- 
llon, o de potencia a potencia (Holmes y 
Rafles (sic) burlados), comedia dramética 
en cuatro actos y seis cuadros. Not so suc- 
cessful as its predecesors, this piece did not 
reach the stage, though it did find a pub- 
lisher in Melilla in 1916. Sierra Montoya, 
whoever he was, nothing daunted, promised 
at the time two more detective dramas, 
which, however, have not yet been heard of. 

The last of these plays which has come 
to our attention is La ultima aventura de 
Raffies, by Carlos Grau y Campuzano. The 
title suggests that the author, like that 
benevolent, but somewhat disgusted, writer 
of an Amadis sequel, wished to bring the 
series to an end by making it impossible 
for another to continue beyond Raffles’ last 

9. The authors’ instructions regarding the dog are in- 
teresting: “‘El perro ha de ser de atrezzo, grande, ne- 
gro, de cabeza achatada, en los ojos dos lamparas eléc- 
tricas rojas y otra en la boca, simulando la parte de la 
lengua. El perro ira montado sobre ballestas arquedas, 
con las patas extendidas en actitud de galopar. Las dos 
ballestas se unen por dos travesafios que iran debajo de 
las patas. Del travesafio delantero se engancha un alam- 
bre, del cual se tirara fuertemente, para que el perro 
corra con el movimiento propio del galope. Para que no 


se vea el montaje es necesario que los apliques sean mas 
altos que el practicable del camino.” 
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adventure ; but Raffles does not die, as does 
Amadis, he only succumbs to a moral re- 
generation, and leaving his evil past behind 
him, he walks out of the door and into the 
arms of two police agents who await him. 
The detective who defeats and baffles him is 
not Sherlock Holmes, but one Horacio Kat- 
man. Grau’s play was given at the Teatro 
Comico in Madrid, January 27, 1922. 

The detective’s appeal to the Spaniard 
probably lay in the fact that, like Don Juan, 
he was a superbeing. This is doubtless, 
too, the explanation of his attraction for 


the rest of humanity; but the interesting 
feature of his Spanish vogue is that in fic- 
tion and in drama he was elaborated, if not 
improved, upon. To the Spaniard he was 
not simply a character to follow through a 
series of adventures; he was a stimulus to 
an exceedingly fertile imagination, which 
was content with nothing short of provid- 
ing for him experiences which his creator 
had failed to furnish. It little mattered 
that they were wild and unreasonably ex- 
travagant, for as such they better fitted his 
superhuman character. For a superman 
superhuman deeds! 





TEACHING PRACTICES IN BEGINNING SPANISH IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


WALTER V. KaAutrers, Junior College, Long Beach, California 


O LITTLE information is available 
S concerning work in eighth and ninth 

grade foreign language’ that the ac- 
companying report of teaching practice in 
beginning Spanish — objectives, methods, 
content, ability, grouping, grading, etc.—may 
be of interest to the student of junior high 
school problems. The data are based upon 
the replies of teachers in seventeen junior 


high schools of Los Angeles (twelve 
schools: high eighth grade) and Long 


Beach (five schools: low ninth grade) to a 
questionnaire submitted at the close of the 
winter semester 1931.2. Although only sev- 
enteen institutions are included in the re- 
port, the limitation of the study exclusively 
to beginning classes, and to one foreign 
language, imbues the findings with a 
greater significance than would otherwise 
obtain for a similarly restricted area of 
sampling. In any case the data suffice to 
illustrate the wide variations in instruc- 
tional procedure that exist among different 
teachers of beginning groups in the same 
school systems. The several items of the 
questionnaire are reproduced below with a 
tabular analysis of the findings. 

{Practically no study dealing specifically with junior 
high school foreign language has appeared since the re- 
port to the California Principals’ Association, April 11, 
1927. See: Tue Mopern Lancuace Forum, vol. 12, pp. 
13-18 (October, 1927) and CALiIFoRN1IA QUARTERLY OF 
Seconpary Epvucation, vol. 2, pp. 366-368, (June, 1927). 

*The generous cooperation of Mr. George Ww. 
Shield, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, and Mr. C. H. 
Nettels, Assistant Director of Research, Los Angeles, is 
gratefully acknowledged. Thanks are likewise due Dr. 


David Segel, Assistant Director of Research, for data 
gathered from the junior high schools of Long Beach. 


I. Mayor Classroom ACTIVITIES. 


“On what phase of the subject has the major 
stress of the instruction been laid in the class 
from which the test data were gathered? Norte: 
Write the figure 1 before the activity that has 
received major stress, 2 before the activity that 
ranks second in amount of stress, 3 before the ac- 


tivity that ranks third, etc. Check at least four 
items.” 


From the tabulation in Table I it appears 
that speaking occupies first place as a class- 
room activity in the eighth year, with read- 
ing and grammar tying for first place in 
the ninth. The difference may be signifi- 
cant as indicating a trend toward the pro- 
gressive formalization of method and con- 
tent in the upper grades. More interesting, 
however, as revealed by the wide ranges in 
assigned ratings, is the marked disagree- 
ment, even among teachers of the same 
grade and course, respecting the relative 
importance of the six types of class work. 
No activity, for example, has been accorded 
first place by one teacher that has not been 
ranked fourth or fifty by another. Just 
what happens to a student transferring 
from a junior high school emphasizing oral 
work to a senior high school stressing 
grammar is not difficult to imagine. 


II. Mertuops oF INSTRUCTION. 


“What method of instruction has been used in 
teaching the subject? Check one: Eclectic, 
Modified Direct, Direct, Con- 
versational, Grammatical. What other? 




















The percentages of teachers who em- 
ployed the several methods in their begin- 
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ning classes during the fall semester 1930- 
1931 are given in Table II. From the con- 
spicuous preponderance of the modified 
direct and eclectic methods it seems that 
there is a trend away from a set type of 
technique. For example, the absolute di- 
rect method over which foreign language 
teachers went to war a decade ago appears 
to be out entirely. The popular choice 
seems to be the modified direct method for 
the eighth grade, and the eclectic method 
for the ninth. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that this grade difference is much 
more one of nomenclature than of actual 
fact. 

In relation to major classroom activities 
the returns yielded the following interest- 
ing comparisons: 

Of the five schools which ranked reading 
as the paramount class activity, four used 
the eclectic method, and one the modified 
direct. 

Of the four schools which rated grammar 
as the primary activity, two used the gram- 
matical method, one the eclectic, and one 
the modified direct. 

Of the eight schools which accorded first 
place to speaking, six used the modified di- 
rect method, and two the conversational. 
One thus observes on the whole a marked 
compatibility between major objective and 


teaching method. 


III. AcHIEVEMENT Levet or CLass 
GROUPS. 
_ “From the standpoint of achievement in the sub- 
ject, how do you classify the present class in com- 


parison with other beginning classes that you have 
had in the same subject?” 


In answer to this question, five schoois 
rated their classes below average, and one 
school rated its beginning class above aver- 
age. In the latter case, superior achieve- 
ment was attributed to high average intelli- 
gence on the part of the group, and to ex- 
ceptional interest in the subject. In the 
case of the five inferior classes, poor achieve- 
ment was explained on the basis of low 
group intelligence and wide disparity of 
ability. In one instance large size of class 
and prolonged absence of the regular teach- 
er were cited as additional obstacles. From 
this it is not difficult to comprehend the im- 
portance attributed by most teachers to in- 
telligence and ability grouping as condition- 
ing factors in foreign language achieve- 
ment. 


IV. Amount or SuBjEcT MATTER Cov- 
ERED. 

Owing to the diversity of texts used in 
the eighth grade the data of Table III are 
at best only roughly indicative of the rela- 
tive amounts of subject-matter covered at 


TABLE I 
Teacher Ratings of Major Class Activities in Beginning 


—_ High — Spanish : amen 1930-1931* 


1 6 7 
Grade Speaking Reading Grammar Cultural Composition Translation 
Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 

1. High Eighth 158 1-4 233 1-4 288 1-4 #425 3-5 450 2-4 526 45 
(12 Schools : (1) (2) (3) (3) (4) (5) 
Los Angeles) 

2. Low Ninth ; 
(5 Schools : 3.10 1-5 160 1-2 160 1-3 #450 45 410 2-6 410 2-4 
Long Beach) (1) (2) (1) (4) 

3. Combined 2.03 1-5 212 1-4 3.50 1-4 432 3-5 438 2-6 488 2-5 
17 Schools) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


*The figures in parentheses are the modal ratings of the activities. 
Orientation was assigned a rating of 3 by one ninth-grade teacher. 


TABLE II 
Frequency in Percent of Types of Method Used in Beginning Junior High 


1 2 
Grade Modified Direct 
1, High Eighth 58 
(12 Schools: 
Los Angeles) 
2. Low Ninth 20 60 
(5 Schools: 
Long Beach) 
3. Combined 47 29 
(17 Schools) 


3 
Eclectic 
17 


School Spanish: Fall Semester eee 


Conversational Grammatical Direct 
17 0 
0 20 0 
12 12 0 
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the two age levels. Five of the twelve 
eighth grade teachers listed the official basic 
text as the supplementary reader, and visa 
versa, While two used different supplemen- 
tary readers altogether. In the ninth year 
only one text was used, wherefore a more 
accurate survey of the content matter for 
this level has been obtained. While the 
data of the table are thus only roughly com- 
parable, they nevertheless seem to indicate 
that almost twice as much subject-matter 
is attempted in the ninth grade as in the 
eighth. That a difference of such a few 
months in median chronological, mental, 
and educational ages should warrant so 
marked a difference in  curriculum-load 
hardly seems possible. If justified, it 
would indicate that foreign language work 
could be undertaken far more economically 
and efficiently at the upper grade levels. 
Apparently there is need for a more scien- 
tific determination of standards of achieve- 
ment, and for a more general agreement 
among teachers at large concerning range 
and type of subject-matter to be covered. 
TABLE III 
Number of Pages Covered in Beginning Junior 
High School Spanish: Fall Semester 
1930-1931 
Supplementary 
Grade Basic Text Reader Total 

Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 
High Eighth 
(Los Angeles, 55 45-61 40 12-54 95 69-122 
12 Schools) 
Low Ninth 
(Long Beach, 196 196-200* 
5 Schools) 


*Mode 200 


V. BASES AND CRITERIA FOR ABILITY 
GROUPING. 

“From your own experience in foreign language 
teaching, what do you judge to be the best single 
basis of grouping or selecting students for modern 
language classes? Write the figure 1 before the 
criterion which you consider best, 2 before the one 
that you consider second best, 3 before the one 
that you consider third best, etc. Check at least 
three.” 

The results of the combined ratings as 
shown in Table [IV are, from highest to 
lowest: (1) intelligence, (2) ability in 
English, (3) general school average, (4) 
general language, and (5) prognosis tests. 
Two schools suggested willingness to work 
as a collateral basis, while one recommended 
individual conference with the student to 
determine in advance his ability to pro- 
nounce, reason, and follow verbal instruc- 


tions. The low means for general language 
and prognosis tests are explained by the 
fact that only ten schools rated the former 
basis, and only seven the latter. It is thus 
quite probable that the low ratings of these 
factors are more indicative of a widespread 
unfamiliarity on the part of teachers con- 
cerning their relative merits and demerits 
than of a first-hand judgment of their effi- 
cacy. The fact that the mean ratings as- 
signed by those who ranked the bases were 
1.90 and 2.86, respectively, would seem to 
lend some measure of plausibility to this 
hypothesis. 


TABLE IV 


Rating of Sundry Bases for Prognosis of 
Achievement in First Semester Junior 
High School Spanish* 


1 2 3 4 
Criterion Mean Range Mode 
1. Intelligence 2.06 1-5 1 
2. Ability in English 2.71 1-4.5 3 
3. General School Average 2.88 1-4.5 3 
4. Ability in General 
Language 2.97 1-4.5 4.5 
5. Prognosis Tests 3.85 1-5 4.5 


*Individual conferences, willingness to work, and 
effort displayed in all classes, received incidental 
mention as additional bases for prediction. 


Vl. PEeRCENTILE WEIGHT OF SUNDRY 
FACTORS IN GRADING. 

“In making out end-semester grades for this 
class, what relative weight in per cent will you 
give to ability in each of the following: Reading 
(visual comprehension), Speaking (pronunciation, 
conversation, oral comprehension, etc.), Grammar, 
Composition (free writing, written translation, 
etc.), Industry (effort, study habits, etc.), Interest 
(attitude toward subject), other? Total should 
equal 100 percent.” 

The returns on this item show on the 
whole a marked consistency between major 
class activity and grade weight. Only two 
exceptions appeared in the case of two 
schools which, although giving mafor stress 
to reading and grammar, assigned these ac- 
tivities a grade weight of only 15 and 00 
(zero) percent. As in the case of Table | 
the data for the ninth year give evidence 
of an increasing emphasis upon grammar in 
the upper grades. The most interesting 
fact revealed by the findings, however, 1s 
the wide variation of teachers with respect 
to standards of grading. What more ob- 
vious proof than this conspicuous disagree- 
teachers’ marks for purposes of scientific 
grading and promotion, prognosis and abil- 
ity grouping? 
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TABLE V 


Mean Percentile Weights Accorded to Sundry Factors in Grading. Beginning Spanish 
Classes, Fall Semester 1930-1931* 


1 2 3 4 
Grade Speaking Reading | Composition 
High Eighth 35 23.18 18.65 


(12 Schools, 
Los Angeles) 
Low Ninth 22.50 23.75 11.25 
(5 Schools, 20-30) (20-30) (5-20) 
Long Beach) 

Combined 31.67 23.33 16.67 
(17 Schools) (20-50) (15-40) (5-50) 


(20-50) (15-40) (5-50) 


5 6 7 8 
Original 
Grammar Interest Industry Contributions 

12.27 5.90 4.55 45 
(10-25) (5-20) (5-15) 

26.25 7.50 8.75 
(20-40) (5-15) (5-15) 

16.00 6.33 5.67 ao 
(10-40) (5-20) (5-15) 


*Figures in parentheses are the absolute ranges of the percentile weights. 


Vil. THe QuesTION oF REPEATERS. 

“In general, do you consider it advisable to re- 
quire pupils to drop the language who have done 
below average work (grade of D, 4, or poor) 
in the beginning semester? To repeat?” 

In answer to this question 53 per cent of 
the schools definitely recommended drop- 
ping the subject, while the remainder, with 
one exception, would permit repetition only 
for special reasons, such as absence, or 
failure because of laziness. 

VIII. Tue Question or LINGUISTIC 
APTITUDE. 

“Can you detect the presence or absence of 1or- 
eign language ability in your beginning students‘ 
[f so, how soon after the beginning of the semes- 
ter? Do you believe in the existence of a special 
language aptitude or talent?” 

The answers to these questions indicated 
that a large majority (82 per cent) of the 
teachers believe in the existence of a special 
language talent, and that almost all teach- 
ers (94 per cent) consider themselves com- 
petent to detect the presence of language 
ability in their beginning students. The 
time required for detection ranged from 
“at once” to six weeks, with an average of 
three to four weeks, or roughly sixteen 
school days for the group as a whole. These 
replies, it is interesting to note, are sub- 
stantiated very closely by the results of an 
actual guessing experiment in foreign lan- 
guage prognosis conducted in seventeen 
beginning classes of San Diego and Long 

seach two years ago.* 

4. Ses Walter V. Kaulfers, “A Guessing Experiment in 

Foreign Language Prognosis in ScHoort aNp SOcIeETY, 
vol. 32, no. 825, pp. 535-538. (October 18, 1930). 
_ 5. Compare the findings of Algernon Coleman in THE 
TEACHING OF MoperN LANGUAGES IN_ THE UNITED 
States, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, 299 
pages, pp. 172-173. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the data of the survey are lim- 
ited to reports from seventeen institutions, 
the returns are an adequate sampling of 
conditions in beginning junior high school 
Spanish classes in two outstanding school 
systems, and as such merit more than pass- 
ing attention. The conclusions which give 
evidence of having a wider pertinence than 
to the area of sampling from which they 
are drawn, may be stated as follows: 


1. There is a wide disagreement among 
teachers of beginning junior high school 
Spanish groups concerning essential activ- 
ities, range and type of subject-matter, and 
standards of grading. 


2. There is a tendency to progressively 


formalize the work of classes beginning 
Spanish in the upper grades. 

3. There is a widespread conviction 
among foreign language teachers concern- 
ing the existence of a special language tal- 
ent,? and an even more general confidence 
in personal ability to detect its presence 
early in the term. 

4. The relative amount of subjectmatter 
which can be covered effectively in classes 
beginning Spanish at different age levels is 
in need of more scientific determination. 

5. The effective reduction of student 
mortality in beginning groups, insofar as it 
depends upon methods of grading, ability 
grouping and prognostic testing, is impos- 
sible until teachers themselves are more 
closely agreed concerning what they shall 
grade, and for what they shall predict. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wa. Leonarp SCHWARTZ, Stanford University 


France, was born at Aurillac in 1857. 

He began life as a teacher and publicist 
and was first elected a deputy in 1888. The 
first time he was Minister of Finance 
(1895) he presented the earliest plan for 
an income tax. Governor-General of Indo- 
China, 1896 to 1905, he became president 
of the Chamber the next year and was de- 
feated by Falliéres for the presidency. In 
1912 he was senator for Corsica, Minister 
of Finance under Briand, 192-2, and Lou- 
cheur, 1925; he has served as president of 
the Senate since 1927 with great authority. 
He is the author of l’Indo-Chine francaise ; 
souvenirs, 1903, and le Livre de mes fils, 
1906. 

The celebrated Danish philologist Kris- 
toffer Nyrop, a pupil of Gaston Paris, and 
for years professor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, died in the middle 
of April. He had finished his remarkble 
Gramaire historique de la langue frangaise 
although handicapped by blindness, and vol- 
ume VI, Particules et verbes (105 fr) was 
published before his death. 

For teachers, the most useful book of the 
quarter is the inexpensive XV J/I° Siécle, in 
Hachette’s series Encyclopédie par l'image, 
5 francs. With 140 illustrations, this brief 
compendium by Henry Salomon touches 
upon a multitude of subjects, to which the 
pictures give the true perspective. Thus, 
the old print reproduced here of a gathering 
in the salon of Madame de Geoffrin shows 
clearly that the evening was to be spent in 
listening to a sort of lecture by a celebrity 
rather than in general conversation. Next 
in importance, I venture to place Du Té- 
moignage, by Jean Norton Cru (N.R.F., 15 
fr). Here we have generalizations con- 
cerning the way war history is made that 
are based upon Professor Cru’s extensive 
critical treatise Témoins, an epoch-making 
book judging the veracity of all French ac- 
counts of the Great War, followed by an 
Esquise de la guerre d’aprés quelques bons 
témoins, pages from war-time books which 
substantiate Cru’s views upon the true na- 
ture of warfare in the trenches. Du 
Témoignage is especially intended for war 
veterans and for those who, being human, 
have forgotten. 

This has been rather a dull literary sea- 


Pitan DOUMER, the new president of 


son in France. More than the usual num- 
ber of translations have appeared, and many 
of the better writers have published noth- 
ing. La Kechute, by the tireless Paul Bour- 
get (Plon, 15 fr), is but another novel on 
the theme of a father’s responsibility. His 
son, learning that he loves the daughter of 
his father’s former mistress, seeks death in 
a voluntary fall in an airplane. Henry Bor- 
deaux’s Murder Party (Plon, 15 fr) is a 
sort of detective thriller. To pass the time, 
a group of people are acting out a murder 
scene, but one revolver proves to be loaded. 
J-J. Tharaud has not written a full-length 
novel: L’Aiseau d’or (Plon, 15 fr) is com- 
posed of récits et souvenirs... Maurois’ Le 
Peseur dames (N.R.F., 15 fr) has a fan- 
tastic theme, that of an English doctor who 
learns how to weigh the soul and loses his 
life through his failure to recapture his own. 
This story has already appeared in English. 
Mauriac published in cheaper form three es- 
says, Trois grands hommes devant Dieu 
(Le Capitole, 30 fr.). The essay on Mo- 
liére is the most important. Les ANNALES 
are publishing Mauriac’s study of Pascal 
and his sister Jacqueline. 

Géographie cordiale de Il Europe by 
Georges Duhamel (Mercure de France, 15 
fr.) contains three groups of sketches of 
life in Holland, Greece and Finland in- 
tended to show the homogeneous nature of 
civilization throughout Europe, under its 
delightful variety. Let France remain what 
she is, the author of Scénes de la vie future 
pleads in a very long preface, and then, al- 
though the new Europe is very sick, he will 
feel at home in any country which honors 
as its patrimony, a similar type of civiliza- 
tion. In this preface, Duhamel stops to 
discuss his Scénes de la vie future which 
seemed to many an anti-American attack. 
He asks his reader to remember that his 
title was not scenes of American life, but 
that he had done his best to paint “Ameri- 
canism” while sparing the Americans. Du- 
hamel had long wished to write on the 
movies, the phonograph, autos, “rational- 
ized” industry, sport, insurance, advertising 
and the excesses of government, and his 
fate merely brought him before his model 
in America. 

Attention has been drawn specially to 
Zola this quarter. The publication of the 
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Schwarzkoppen memoirs in which the Ger- 
man military attaché in Paris during the 
Dreyfus case, but ordered to keep silent at 
the time, revealed Dreyfus’ complete inno- 
cence. Then a German play, L’ Affaire Drey- 
fus by Rehfisch and Herzog was adapted 
by Jacques Richepin for performance in 
Paris, where it provoked many outbursts. 
The Dreyfus case has been retold, by the 
way, in Charensol’s L’Affaire Dreyfus 
(fully illustrated, Editions du Sagittaire, 15 
fr.). Beside the Vie de Zola by Bertrand 
de Jouvenel (Editions Valois, 15 fr) and 
the copiously illustrated Emile Zola by M. 
Batilliat (Rieder, Maitres des littératures, 
cloth, 25 fr), there is the Emile Zola ra- 
conté par sa fille (Fasquelle, 15 fr) by De- 
nise Leblond-Zola. This life is entirely ob- 
jective, the author tells us about Zola and 
seldom calls him mon pére. Madame Mau- 
rice Leblond had access to all of Zola’s pa- 
pers as well as to great files of newspaper 
clippings which serve to show how his nov- 
els were received as they came out. She 
tells the story of her mother, Jeanne 
Rozerot, with much tact. This episode in 
Zola’s life is especially related to his Doc- 
teur Pascal. In regard to l’Guvre, it 1s 
made plain that Claude Lantier is Cézanne. 

Though publishing the Souvenirs (1895- 
1918) of Georgette Leblanc (18 francs), 
,ernard Grasset chose to add an introduc- 
tion, disagreeing with the writer of the 
book that he brought out. He declares 
that Georgette Leblanc showed herself too 
interested in Maeterlinck’s work to have 
kept his love, that she mothered him, and 
that she was mistaken in her belief that the 
peot was in her debt intellectually. In Le 
trésor des humbles and La Sagesse et la 
destinée, there are quotations from “an old 
philosopher” or “je ne sats plus quel sage”, 
which embody the ideas of Maeterlinck’s 
friend, and his only mistake in her eyes was 
the cancellation in 1926 of the note which 
dedicated Sagesse to her in 1898: “Je vous 
dédic ce livre, qui est pour ainsi dire votre 
e@uvre, etc.’ What is of wider interest in 
these souvenirs lies elsewhere; the poet 
telling the young singer that his lyrics meant 
nothing: une maniére de jouer avec des 
mots harmonicusx, the glimpse of Maeter- 
linck sulking, refusing to reply to cable- 
grams, his love of sport, his meals, his pipe 
and his knowledge of bees. I had always 
wished to know about the performances at 
the Abbaye de Saint-Wandrille, but find it 


hard to imagine the dramatist, on rainy 
days, wihrling along the convent corridors 
on roller-skates! 

The University of North Carolina Press 
has just published The Psychology of For- 
eign Language Study ($3.00, post paid) by 
one of our colleagues, H. R. Huse. The 
book is announced as a convenient summary 
of a vast amount of work on this branch of 
psychology, including an independent view 
of the publications of the Foreign Language 
Study in search of a foundation of fact 
upon which new experimental investigations 
may be based. It will be reviewed later. 

Readers of Les ANNALEs have been en- 
joying the first chapters of the autobiogra- 
phy of the Countesse de Noailles: Le Livre 
de ma vie. It is too early to guess how far 
this life story will continue, but one is sorry 
that Jean Larnac did not have this material 
at hand while preparing his Cometsse de 
Noailles, sa vie, son ceuvre, 15 fr (Editions 
du Sagittaire. This is the new name as- 
sumed by the publishing house of Kra). 

Another book that was first issued in 
Les ANNALES with abundant illustrations 
of a very piquant sort, is Paul Morand’s 
1900 (Editions de France, illustrated, 15 
fr). The present generation usually knows 
more about the times of its grandparents 
than about the days of its own father, but 
here is a sketch of the France of yesterday 
done to perfection in its successive chapters: 
Fin de siécle, Exposition universelle, Mauve 
et guimauve, High Life. May I quote from 
Moraud’s last pages? 

“1900 se trompe avec impudence: son monocle 
Vaveugle. Il ne croit a rien, mais il gobe tout: 
il prend la comédie de son salon pour Aristo- 
phane, Capus pour Chamfort et le Palais de Glace 
pour le pole Nord. Cet age sait organiser son 
plaisir avec une perfection que ne connurent ni le 
XVIII° siécle ni le second Empire . . . 1900 est 
bon, tl a le ceur sur la main, comme 1930 a 
de l’intelligence jusqu’au bout des ongles. Jaurés, 
Mirbeau, Déroulede savaient aimer; aujourd’hui, 
Gide, Blum ou Picasso savent comprendre. (Nous 
comprenons 1900; 1900 waurait pas compris 
1930). 1900 cultive le piano, mais c’est 1930 qui 
a Voreille juste. 

“Nous n’avons plus rien de commun avec cette 
époque ... On ne parle plus de 1900 . . . certains 
évéenements ne sont plus de l’actualité et ne se 
cristallisent pas encore en histoire... 

“Et, pourtant, nous sommes les fils de ce 1900. 
Comment comprendre la Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
gaise sans le Revue Blanche ... le Kuomintang 
sans les Boxers, Maillol sans Rodin, le populisme 
sans le naturalisme, Léon Daudet sans Drumont 

. les Casques d’Acier sans la Ligue des Pa- 


triotes? Cher 1900, nous lisons notre avenir dans 
vos rides.” 
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I feel that Paul Morand’s Papiers d’iden- 
tité (Graset, 15 fr) was a waste of money 
and time. Cleverly advertised as self reve- 
lations, the few worthwhile documents like 
the prefatory self-interview and the biblio- 
graphy of Morand are swamped under odds 
and ends of criticism going back as far as 
Crommelynck’s Cocu magnifique and pages 
already read elsewhere. Of these the best 
are his essay De la vitesse, and an account 
of a trip down the great river, le hone en 
hydroglisseur. 

Paul Blanchart, Henry Becque, Son 
(Euvre (Nouvelle Revue Critique, 9 fr). 
This is one of the best studies in the well 
known series of Célébrités contemporaines. 
Blanchart’s book is based upon the defini- 
tive edition of Becque’s work, the seven vol- 
unies published by Cres in 1926, and re- 
sumes the three fat volumes of the Sor- 
bonne dissertation of A. Arnautovitch, 
Henry Becque, 1927. From all that has 
been learned about the author of Les Cor- 
beaux it now appears that Becque is not a 
uaturalist, not the first realist in the sense 
given to this word by Antoine and his 
friends of the Théatre Libre, but the last 
of the classics. Admiration for his dramas 
and those of Muset, both under-esteemed in 
their lifetime, steadily increases. Blanchart 
also studies Becque’s criticism, his wit and 
quotes some of the verse of the man who 
wrote: 

. Je regarde passer la comédie humaine, 

Et tous les scélérats se dévorant entre eux, 

Je vis sur Les Corbeaux et sur La Parisienne. 

Artiste indépendant, sincére et rigoureux, 

J’ai fait preuve parfois d’un talent vigoureux, 

Et j’ai parlé toujours la langue la plus saine. 

Later biographies in this series comprise 
a Flaubert by Louis Le Sidanier, and a 
Henry Bernstein by P. Bathile which have 
not yet come to hand. The Bernstein is the 
first study of one of the leading living dra- 


matists, whose Rafale was revived this sea- 
son by the Comédie francaise. His latest 
play is entitled Le Jour. His Mélo, now be- 
ing played in English in New York, was 
published in Les Ctuvres libres, No. 112, 
October, 1930 (A. Fayard, 7 fr). Another 
successul play of that season, Mr. Pagnol’s 
Miarius, has just been issued by Flamma- 
rion, 12 fr. His Mixture is the latest ad- 
dition to the Thédtre complet of H. R. 
Lenormand (Crés, 15 fr.). Les Trois 
Chambres, brought out this season, is a dra- 
ma of an exceptional case,—the hero, an 
author, being represented by Lenormand 
as perpetually wearying of his old love and 
taking on a new one. The play takes place 
in a hotel. 

The first part of the memoirs of Lugné 
Poe, whose career as an actor has been 
threatened by a bad heart, is punningly 
named Le Sot du tremplin (N.R.F., 15 
fr). Not very interesting. It is the story 
of Lugné Poe’s adolescence (Faguet was 
his professor en rhétorique), his appren- 
ticeship in the Conservatoire and with An- 
toine whom he positively hates still, his time 
as a conscript, closing with the founding of 
L’CEuvre, his theater. I am sending for 
Jacques Copeau’s Souvenirs du Vieux- 
Colombier, 1913-1924 (Aux Etincelles, 15 
fr). 

The only new American text-book I have 
seen during this quarter is Jhon Hart 
Brown’s Handbook of Every-Day French 
(The Macmillan Co.). This book we in- 
tend to try at Stanford in the first half of 
the advanced French composition course. 
The student who doesn’t like these varied 
exercises is really too hard to please. In 
the grammar chapters, the English expres- 
sions are given before the French, which 
seems also the way that the student mind 
must travel. 





QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HE ter, University of California. 


take stock once a year; the author of 
this book-letter has just realized that 
he has been at his task for five years and 
wondered about the number of books on 
which he has given his opinion. A count of 
German textbooks alone, published in Amer- 


F OR a business man it is customary to 


ica and reviewed within this period, resulted 
by peculiar coincidence in the amazing fig- 
ure of 100, including 21 grammars. As cura- 
tor of the exhibition library of textbooks 
maintained by the University of California 
he hopes that his list may be complete. No- 
body realizes better than the author the 
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shortcomings of some of his statements. In 
the majority of cases the reviews of the 
MopERN LANGUAGE ForuUM are in time 
far ahead of those in other modern lan- 
guage publications; this precludes guidance 
through parallel articles or even remarks 
from colleagues on the new books. On sec- 
ond thought the reviewer sometimes regrets 
that his criticism may be too severe: a new 
book that seems objectionable in many 
ways may have some excellent new features 
whereas an excellent new book may fall 
short of its objective if the teacher has not 
become thoroughly familiar with its scope 
and purpose. Furthermore it is an unde- 
niable fact that thorough judgment can only 
be passed after a book has been used in 
class. The author therefore would heartily 
welcome better cooperation from his read- 
ers and greatly appreciate reports on their 
experiences with the books reviewed. 
Today several outstanding additions to 
our textbook library may be announced. A 
Brief German Grammar by Roe-Merrill S. 
Heffner (New York. Heath, 1931. xxxim 
and 238 pp.) comes close to the ideal col- 
lege grammar. Its main feature is the com- 
mon-sense arrangement which from the be- 
ginning stresses the verb, the backbone of 
a beginners’ book, and does away with many 
petty rules on noun declension and word 
order. It is needless to say that the read- 
ing material is offered in continuous pas- 
sages from the beginning and is thoroughly 
up-to-date. Colleagues who are going to 
use the book may find minor defects (p. 
xIx: there should also be given an example 
of modern German script; p. xxv1: the pro- 
nunciation of Chemie and China should be 
added to 3(d); p. 17: the joke on the pro- 
fessor is somewhat stale; p. 68: the tutor 
of the prince in Alt-Heidelberg is errone- 
ously called a physician) which are unavoid- 
able in a new book, but comparatively I no- 
ticed unusually few of them. It should be 
pointed out that Professor Heffner has 
made good use of the best publication in the 
field of German which resulted from the 
Modern Language Study, viz. E. F. 
Hauch’s German Idiom List, selected on the 
Basis of Frequency and Range of Occur- 
rence (New York. Macmillan, 1929. x1 
and 98 pp.). The author of this study has 
collected valuable material with the aid of 
46 collaborators, and both method and re- 
sult stand high above Kaeding’s freakish 
Haufigkeitsworterbuch. Mastery of the 


contents of Hauch’s book should be de- 
manded from all candidates who come up 
for a test in reading ability in German. 

Das Nibelungenlied. Neuhochdeutsche 
Ubersetzung von Karl Simrock, edited for 
American students by Max Diez (New 
York. Prentice-Hall, 1931. xvi and 441, 
text 206 and 113 pp.) will doubtlessly be- 
come the standard work for the course of 
German literature in the Middle Ages in 
American colleges. The title of the book 
does not do justice to its contents. Besides 
Simrock’s text which has been somewhat 
abridged we find over a hundred pages on 
the history of the poem, on life in the Mid- 
dle Ages, mostly taken from Schultz, 
Hofisches Leben, together with translations 
of related poems for collateral reading, and 
a bibliography. This second part shows that 
the author is a good philologist and raises 
the book far above the average school 
edition. 

For high schools I find very suitable F. 
W. C. Lieder’s Popular German Stories 
(Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch, Immen- 
see, Germelshausen, L’Arrabbiata), edited 
with notes and vocabulary (New York. 
Crofts, 1931. vir and 221, text 111 pp.). 
This is a handy collection of four well- 
known favorites which cannot fail to be- 
come popular. The vocabulary is complete 
and the notes are kept down to the essen- 
tials. Experienced teachers will hardly miss 
the absence of Fragen and Ubungen. Asa 
Californian I should have liked in the arti- 
cle on Gerstacker’s life on p. 126 a men- 
tioning of the fact that the writer spent a 
full year in our state as one of the pioneers 
of °49 and wrote an invaluable report on 
this period. 

More advanced reading is Josef Ponten’s 
Der Gletscher. Eine Geschichte aus Ober- 
menschland, edited by A. D. Klarmann 
(New York. Prentice-Hall, 1931. xx and 
75 L. text 29 pp.). This short story is char- 
acteristic of the author who is an outstand- 
ing German writer of today, but the wisdom 
of preparing a school edition of this kind 
with a complete vocabulary is doubtful. 
Students who have to read passages like 
Thre Schuhe schliirften im Gries, die Eisen- 
hiite threr Stocke klirrten im Schrott (p. 
20) or das Ets, zahfliissig im Gange, spréde 
im Zuge und plastisch im Druck (p. 28), 
should have passed the stage of such a vo- 
cabulary. I noticed that the editor did not 
check over all of Ponten’s spelling with 
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Duden, at least he spells Halloh on p. 1 and 
in the vocabulary, and lists the unusual word 
Bulte as Bulte(n),-s,-n, whereas Duden 
gives Bulte(n),-ten,-ten. 

Let us proceed now to contemporary 
German publications. For the last weeks I 
gave my attention to Jakob Wassermann’s 
Etzel Andergast (Berlin. Fischer, 1931. 
661 pp.), the most discussed book of the 
spring. It does not constitute easy read- 
ing. The average reader will need a dic- 
tionary of medical terms together with 
Sarrazin’s “Fremdworterbuch” in order to 
understand all the words which the author 
uses. The hero of the story is Joseph Kerk- 
hoven, who rises from an obscure M. D. 
before the War to the position of leading 
Berlin University psychiatrist of today. He 
befriends Etzel Andergast, main character 
of Der Fall Maurizius and now a student ii: 

erlin, who in turn deceives his master, as 
he calls him, with the latter’s wife. The 
outer events of the story are again phantas- 
tic, and the final word about the manner 
iu which the author develops the career of 
his hero has to be spoken by a physician. 
Many of the characters introduced are 
plainly morbid ; the good middle class which 
after all has weathered war, revolution, and 
inflation has not a single characteristic 
representative, whereas the introduction of 
types like Lorriner and his father seems as 
insidious as formerly that of Waremme- 
Warschauer. 

More plausible than in Etzel Andergast 
is the social atmosphere in Otto Flake’s 
novel Afontijo oder die Suche nach der Na- 
tion (Berlin. Fischer, 1931. 512 pp.). The 
author interprets in the form of /ch-Roman 
the last twenty years in Germany as he 
sees them. The strange title is explained 
as follows: Montijo war der Name meiner 
spanischen Grossmutter, ich fiihrte ihn in 
Verbindung mit dem deutschen Siemens. 
Mein Vater besass cin Exporthaus in Lis- 
sabon und eine Filiale in Cadiz. Er war 
reiner Deutscher, ein Bauernsohn aus dem 
Odenwald. I must confess that I prefer 
memoirs of real people to this type of novel. 

The inside story of a German high 
school in a small town is told by Karl Blitz 
in Studienrat Hanke (Hamburg. Enoch, 
1930. 235 pp.). This is a fair picture of 
post-war conditions which in some regards 
do not differ from the past as much as we 
should exnect. The author doubtlessly 
knovrs what he is writing about; his weak- 


est figure is the principal of the school 
whose exaltation to such a position puzzles 
the reader. 

With the vacations approaching it might 
be appropriate to say something about new 
travel books, as Wanderlust is one of the 
most characteristic German traits. Under 
the present conditions where the great 
masses in Germany are prevented from 
traveling they find consolation in a tremen- 
dous number of books on foreign countries. 
Let us take a quick trip around the world, 
locking over the latest publications which 
might be ordered for school and _ public 
libraries. 

An excellent description of our sister re- 
public of Mexico is offered in Karl Reiche’s 
Kreuz und quer durch Mexiko. Aus dem 
Wanderbuch eines deutschen Gelehrten 
(Leipzig. Deutsche Buchwerkstatten, 1930. 
128 pp.), the last book of an old Mexican 
friend of mine who died recently as pro- 
fessor of the University of Munich. As 
the work of a scholar and old resident of 
the country it stands far above similar pub- 
lications like Emil Landenberger’s con- 
fused Wanderjahre in Mexico (Leipzig. 
Brockhaus, 1925. 304 pp.), and Marianne 
West’s superficial Von Vulkanen, Pyra- 
miden und Hexen. Mextkanische Impres- 
sionen (Berlin. Hackebeil, 1930. 130 pp.). 

South America is placed vividly before 
our eyes in two books by Franz Donat, en- 
titled Paradies und Holle (Stuttgart. 
Strecker und Schroder, 1927) and An 
Lagerfeuern deutscher Vagabunden in Siid- 
amerika (ib. 1928). The author deserted as 
a boy from a German ship in Brazil before 
the War and succeeded in building up a 
new existence after harrowing adventures. 

More polished is the language in Ilse von 
Rentzell’s m argentinischen Chaco (ib. 1929, 
142 pp.) which contains the impressions of 
a German settler’s wife on a cattle ranch in 
the wilds of this almost unknown border 
land. ae 

Crossing the Pacific to the continent 
which has been hit harder than any other 
by the world depression we come across the 
track of Colin Ross, the indefatigable 
traveler, all of whose books may be recom- 
mended for vacation reading. In his latest, 
Der  unvollendete Kontinent (Leipzig. 
Brockhaus, 1931. 282 pp.), the author de- 
scribes his recent automobile trip through 
Australia and his visit to its new capital 
Canberra, now suffering from lack of 
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funds; he foretells the impending disaster. 

The Dutch possessions are the _ back- 
ground of Leon Balner’s Palmen, Sumpf 
und Sonne. Geschichten aus dem malati- 
schen Archipel (Miinchen. Georg Miller, 
1930. 301 pp.). The writer has the knack 
of adding a personal touch to his memoirs 
of a colonial surgeon, but his attitude seems 
somewhat too pessimistic. 

A pathetic picture of the misery preva- 
lent in Mongolia and China at the present 
time is drawn by E. v. Salzmann in his 
novel, Das Geheimnis des Nashornbechers 
(Miinchen. Miller, 1929, 275 pp.). The 
author is one of the best authorities on mod- 
ern China, where he resided for the last 
generation; the novel form makes his im- 
pressions very readable although his style 
and the composition of his stories have cer- 
tain shortcomings. 

Siberia is the setting for two red-blooded 
stories which have as their theme the up- 
heaval after the collapse of the Russian 
Empire: Die Armee hinter Stacheldraht 
and Zwischen Weiss und Rot, by E. E. 
Dwinger. These books are also available in 
English translation (London. Allen and 
Unwin, 1930.). 


The evolution of modern Turkey may be 
followed in Hans Troébst’s Soldatenblut. 
Vom Baltikum zu Kemal Pascha (Leipzig, 
Koehler, 1925. 330 pp.), the adventures of 
a twentieth century Landsknecht on his way 
to Turkey and in the war against Greece. 

Some distant parts of Soviet Russia are 
brought before us in the last book of the 
famous Norwegian explorer Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, Durch den Kaukasus sur Wolga 
(Leipzig. Brockhaus, 1930. 184 pp.) 
which gives a report of the author’s motor 
trip from Tiflis through the wild mountains 
of the Kaukasus to Wladikawkas, of his 
visit to the new republic of Dagestan, and 
of his return via Astrachan and the Volga. 
Near Saratov he found hundreds of thou- 
sands of German settlers who cling tenaci- 
ously to their German language and their 
German script. 

The author of this book-letter has lately 
given a good deal of thought to the ques- 
tion of script and is going to present his 
views in a paper before the N. E. A. at 
Los Angeles. While giving courses in the 
summer school of the University of South- 
ern California he hopes to make personal 
contact with many of his readers. 





QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Hersert H. VAuGHAN, University of California. 


The book of most general interest which 
has appeared since the publication of the 
last book-letter is undoubtedly Armando 
Zamboni’s Scrittori Nostri (Editr. “Poesia 
d'Italia”, R. Bojardi, Reggio-Emilia, 1931, 
L. it. 15) which is a series of Profili or 
“silhouettes” of many of our contemporary 
writers. The volume is well conceived and 
reveals an intimate knowledge of contem- 
porary literature and excellent bits of criti- 
cism. The present offering is called a “first 
series,” which leads us to hope that it will 
be followed by others completing the work 
and will furnish us a critical handbook giv- 
ing the names of all the modern writers 
(Zamboni has already published a volume 
called Orme Luminose [Editr. “Poesia d’ 
Italia, R. Bojardi, Reggio-Emilia, 1930, L. 
it. 12] which deals with Carducci and his 
entourage). The names contained in the 
present volume are Ada Negri, Luigi To- 
nelli, Giovanni Guzzardi, Ugo Betti, Gen- 
tucca, Giacomo Pighini, Olinto Dini, Giu- 


seppe Cartella Gelardi, Ettore Cozzani, 
Clarice Tartufari, Ferdinando Pasini, Et- 
tore Strinati, Diego Garoglio, Virginia 
Guicciardi Fiastri, Giuseppe Longo, Carlo 
Pastorino, Giuseppe Zoppi, Elisa di San 
Secondo Cibrario, Alfredo Mori, Lionello 
Fiumi, Pietro Gorgolini, and Augusto Gar- 
sia. This list in itself is sufficient to give 
us an idea of the scope and extent of the 
larger work, which the author seems to 
have in mind, and its great usefulness. The 
essays are written in a pleasing and easy 
style and make very good reading. The 
critical remarks are to the point and reveal 
excellent judgment. In discussing Ugo 
Betti’s La Padrona (Turin. Ribet, 1929), 
for instance, he says: 

“For this work, too, critics have sug- 
gested names of supposed models: Dosto- 
jewski, Andreieff, Gorki, Ibsen, even 
D’Annunzio. 

“Critics have a real mania for finding 
sources. If we only reflect that the human 
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mind knows no limits of space and time and 
that thought and ideas are like a torch 
which comes down through the ages, car- 
ried first by one hand and then by another, 
we understand how points of contact and 
resemblance are possible and even numer- 
ous.” 

In discussing Betti’s La casa sull’ acqua 
(published in ‘“Comoedia”, Mondadori, 
1929) he says of Martha, the wronged wife 
who has remained in the background until 
she wreaks terrible vengeance: 

“The figure of this woman, who has 
constantly remained in the background, 
suddenly appears tragically glowing and 
overwhelms all. The technique of silence 
by which the spectator is compelled to con- 
struct for himself, in a rapid synthesis, the 
psychological struggle of a heroine, annoys 
some who would like everything to be clear 
and easy to follow so that it would require 
no effort to understand the story; but in the 
author it shows unusual skill in dramatic 
effect, careful preparation, and understand- 
ing of dramatic development.” 

In speaking of Ferdinando Pasini, Zam- 
boni discusses at some length Luigi Piran- 
dello, come mi pare (ed. Celvi. Trieste, 
1927) and says: 

“Perhaps Luigi Tonelli is right, observ- 
ing in his Panorama della letteratura con- 
temporanea (‘Alla ricerca della persona- 
lita’) that Pirandello’s art, steeped in skep- 
ticism, is not capable of further develop- 
ment, and therefore the ‘grotesque’ theatre, 
its product, no longer holds the interest that 
it did at first. 

“But the study of Pasini, even with the 
imperfections which have been pointed out, 
is broad and well documented and furnishes 
the best proof of his scientific spirit of in- 
vestigation, for he was the first to review 
all Pirandello’s works, lyric, short-story, 
novel, and drama, with criteria of honest 
and scholarly investigation and understand- 
ing of the author in all his creative mo- 
ments. 

“Pasini, thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of classicism, could not arrive at any 
different conclusions. In Pirandello he 
saw the harmonious union of optimistic 
classicism and pessimistic romanticism ; and 
since the former always prevails —as we 
have seen—because it is more satisfying and 
more in harmony witht he Latin tempera- 
ment, Pirandello has been classed (in the 
original classification of inactive, contem- 


June, 


plative, and passive pessimists) in the first 
group.” 

It is to be regretted only that Professor 
Zamboni has not prefaced his excellent 
work with a short introduction giving us 
his own classification of the writers of 
whom he treats and an outline of the entire 
work of which this is the “first series.” 
Such an introduction would have been both 
interesting and instructive and we hope that 
it will appear when he gives us the “second 
series.” 

On the occasion of the bi-millenary anni- 
versary of Virgil’s birth three addresses 
were delivered at Princeton University in 
honor of the great Latin poet. These have 
now been collectd into a small commemora- 
tive volume and published by the Princeton 
University Press. The title of the book is 
The Tradition of Virgil and the titles of the 
addresses are: The History of the Text of 
Virgil, by J. S. Morgan; Virgil and Dante, 
by Kenneth McKenzie; and Virgil and the 
English Mind, by Charles Grosvenor Os- 
good. At least one quotation from Pro- 
fessor McKenzie’s article will be especially 
interesting to readers of the book-letter. 
He says: 

“Virgil, then, stands for Reason in the 
highest development of which it is capable 
without a knowledge of Christian truth; 
and Beatrice stands for Revelation. Both 
are to Dante persons, just as he himself is 
a person; one of the arguments used to 
prove that Beatrice is a real person and 
not an abstraction, is the fact that Virgil in 
the Divine Comedy, as no one doubts, is 
the Roman poet whom Dante took as a 
model and whom he calls not only his lead- 
er and teacher, but his dear father. It is 
clear, then, that in forming his system of 
symbolism or allegory Dante did not per- 
sonify the abstract qualities of Reason and 
Revelation, and give them names, but rather 
that he conceived of definite persons as rep- 
resenting two aspects of his own personal- 
ity.—the rational and the spiritual. Thus 
they stand in an intimate personal relation 
to him, and should be thought of not only 
as symbols but at the same time as indi- 
viduals for whom he felt sincere and pro- 
found admiration.” 

Professor McKenzie, who is known 
throughout the country as one of America’s 
foremost Italian scholars and who will be 
teaching during the Summer School at 
Berkeley this year, has just published a very 
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complete critical edition of Antonio Pucci’s 
Noie (Elliott Monographs, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1931). While Pucci is over- 
shadowed by his greater contemporaries, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Saccheti, he is a 
most interesting figure. He was bell-ringer, 
official town-crier in Florence, a popular 
poet, and also a close friend of Sacchetti, 
the writer of novelle. He represents a more 
vulgar and popular strain of poetry than do 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and through him 
we get a glimpse of the poetic taste of the 
populace. There are 22 pages of the text 
of the Noie itself, preceded by 162 pags of 
introduction dealing witht he life and writ- 
ings of Pucci, the noie as a literary form, 
the analysis of Pucci’s Noite and its rela- 
tion to other works, the word “‘noia’’ itself, 
the description of the manuscripts and edi- 
tions, classification of manuscripts, and a 


table of terzine. Following the text there 
are chapters dealing with later additions to 
the text, discussions of printed editions, a 
glossary, a discussion of the later Manga- 
nello (a late fifteenth century poem from 
Milan showing some similarities to the 
Noite), and a complete bibliography of the 
subject. ‘The work is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. 

On April 12 of this year one of Italy’s 
best known writers passed away. Fausto 
Maria Martini was still young but he left 
works, some of which will live on. His 
greatest stage successes were Giglio nero 
(1914), Ridi, pagliaccio (1919), Fiore sot- 
to gli occhi (1921). He was a dramatic 
critic of great ability and contributed to the 
Nuova Antologia and wrote for the Cor- 
riere della Sera. The Italian stage has suf- 
fered considerable loss through his death. 





QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. MiLtarp RosenBere, University of California at Los Angeles. 


The political news from Spain will be found in a sep- 
arate article on page 109.—Editor. 

T is no news that the Dutch have taken 
| Holland, and women the modern world, 

leaving mere man chiquitito. Hence Mar- 
tinez Sierra’s Eva Curiosa: Libro para mu- 
jeres is a trifle late to be exciting as po- 
lemics, and as it is not dramatic its single 
virtue is delightful conversation and excel- 
lent diction; for this alone it is well worth 
reading, but one feels that the author of 
many successful dramatic pieces might to 
advantage have turned the present book into 
something playable, and a bit of humor here 
and there would have done no harm. The 
theme of Eva Curiosa would have been 
thrilling forty years ago in the United 
States when Margaret Collier Graham's 
witty essays and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s ironical verses were “advanced” ; 
and certainly the woman question was 
thrilling in Spain when Pérez Galdos put 
Electra on the stage. But Ricardo Leon 
with Las Nijias de mis ojos and Martinez 
Sierra with Eva Curiosa are in the wrong 
field for thrillers for women in which, as 
in the old stories where the devil is always 
left in the lurch, the men look rather silly, 
soaked in the prejudices universal in their 


boyhood days while their women folks have 
gone on with the procession. 

lt is hard to choose from so many savory 
conversations, but, to illustrate the theme in 
brief, take “No le sirven las virtudes de 
su madre”, in which the mother-in-law, of 
seventy-nine years, and the son-in-law, of 
fifty, are discussing his daughter during her 
examination week at the university. He is 
out of patience with the girl for not coming 
home to dinner, and petulantly derides the 
self-assertive young woman of today: 

El Yerno: Pero con esa violencia de personalis- 


mo, con esa afirmacién de egoismo trascendental 
équé hombre va a poder ser feliz a su lado? 

La Suegra: Eso, por el momento, la trae per- 
fectamente sin cuidado. .No te escandalices. 
iCuantos siglos lleva la Humanidad sobre la tie- 
rra? Has leido en alguna historia o en alguna 
literatura que ningin hombre, mientras cultivaba 
su entendimiento, afinaba su voluntad, perfec- 
cionaba su personalidad, preparandose para la vida, 
se haya preguntado jamas: “:;Qué mujer va a 
poder vivir feliz conmigo?” No te parece que 
ha llegado la hora de que las mujeres dejen de 
hacerse preguntas tontas? 


and here the scene ends, leaving the woman 
with the proverbial last word. But no short 
quotation can suggest the poetry and grace 
to be found in Martinez Sierra’s pages, for 
which alone, whatever the theme, they are 
always excellent reading. 
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The tale of the Tar Baby, and Brer Rab- 
bit’s exciting encounter with that silent per- 
sonage, known so affectionately to every 
reader of Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
Sayings, has been elaborately studied by 
Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa in the Journal 
of American Folk-lore, volume 43, pp. 129- 
209. It will be a surprise to most readers 
to learn that this famous story is not of Ari- 
can origin, not an original contribution of 
the Negro to the folklore of the world. 
Twenty-three years before Joel Chandler 
Harris published the Uncle Remus version 
in 1880, a Lithuanian tale with the stick- 
fast motif appeared, in which the sticky 
thing was a horse and the stickee a witch. 
And a still older Spanish version was found 
by Prof. Espinosa at Avila some eleven 
years ago and published in his Cuentos Po- 
pulares Espaiioles—a tar man this time and 
a Castilian Sampson. But these, the only 
European versions thus far known, are but 
two of a hundred fifty-two considered in 
this study, which shows that the motif 
originated in India some two thousand years 
ago. In the earliest form of the tale the 
actors are a giant ogre and the youthful 
prince Buddha. Prof. Espinosa’s collection 
comprises an astonishing variety of pup- 
pets, monsters, animals, and human beings, 
yet the stick-fast-at-five-points motif, so 
well known to readers of Uncle Remus, is 
rarely departed from in all the long list. 
Lovers of folklore will enjoy this study, 
especially because our own Tar Baby is so 
highly prized and because its motif acquires 
a new interest in view of its antiquity and 
the widespread popularity of the story in 
all lands. 


“It is a curious truth that Spain in these 
days of her decline [this was written before 
1898] exercises almdst as much control over 
the mind of the world as she exercised over 
its territories in the days of her great em- 
pire.” And the same will doubtless be true 
in sempiternum, for Cervantes in type and 
Velazquez in paint seem destined to secure 
for their country two of the most glorious 
kinds of immortality and prestige. The 
sentence quoted is from S. L. Bensusan’s 
Velazquez, published by Stokes years ago 
in the “Masterpieces in Colour’ series 
edited by T. Leman Hare; it is a striking 
sentence, and about those two supreme 
Spaniards—for it alludes to them—nothing 
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excessive seems to have been said in their 
praise in the history of criticism, though all 
the superlatives have been lavished upon 
them. 

For such reasons among others, it is 
pleasant to see that Holt brought out last 
March a little book called Horas en el Prado 
con Velazquez, written, and well written, 
by Don Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz, one of the 
most successful instructors at the Santander 
Summer School of Spanish, and illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of seven 
of the pictures. I turned in my copy to 
where | expected to find a remark on the 
figure of the Marqués de Spinola in “Las 
Lanzas’’—a sure touchstone—and found Se- 
nor Gonzalez Ruiz saying: 

Justino de Nassau esta inclinado ligeramente 
y un poco doblada la pierna, como haciendo in- 
tencion de humillarse, si asi se le exige por el 
vencedor; pero el Marqués de Spinola, con una 
sonrisa muy afable en el rostro, hace también una 
leve inclinacién y le pone la mano en el hombro 
a Justino de Nassau, tanto para evitar que éste se 


incline mas, como para darle al mismo tiempo una 
muestra de afecto. 


This is very well put, and the remaining 
explanations are, as far as I have read, 
sound and well expressed. It would seem 
that this is a class-book which, in the hands 
of a teacher with some enthusiasm for great 
pictures and with some good copies of those 
here discussed, might be very attractive to 
students who had never before cared much 
about pictures, except the cinema kind. 
Senor Gonzalez Ruiz has very cleverly man- 
aged the unconventional style of exposition ; 
it is one that in inexpert hands is sometimes 
very bad, but here it is done just right. To 
his text is added a set of exercises by Prof. 
E. Allison Peers of the University of Liver- 
pool, and a vocabulary. The latter is de- 
sirable, but I shall never agree with my 
text-writing friends who resort, in every 
sort of text, to the various practice devices, 
for they tend to make the student hate the 
text and, in the present case, to associate 
Velazquez and Senior Gonzalez Ruiz with a 
piece of drudgery, the more disagreeable the 
more attractive the text, and to weaken his 
enthusiasm for the next installment. Exer- 
cise must of course be had, but it is a pity to 
let it into the reading courses. For in- 
stance, suppose the student, by reading what 
I quoted above and its context, to become an 
enthusiast of “La Rendicién de Breda”, or 
“Las Lanzas” as it is usually called: don’t 
you think his enthusiasm will be chilled by: 

“; Donde esta Breda? ; Cuando pinté Velaz- 
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quez Las Lanzas? Describe in Spanish the 
events leading up to the surrender of Breda. 
Enumerate the principal merits of the pic- 
ture. Complete the following sentences... 
Put into the imperfect subjunctive...” I 
assure you that the rest of the page plus 
four lines of this third degree on Las Lan- 
zas 1s equally discouraging to any budding 
interest in Senor Gonzalez Ruiz’s pleasant 
conversation about one of the grandest pic- 
tures in the world. Prof. Peers is an old 
friend of mine, but I believe if I should ar- 
rest him in mid-career of some statement 
he was enthusiastically reading to me and 
should say: “Put that into the imperfect 
subjunctive,” he would—1 don’t know what. 


lwo pseudo-historical romances based on 
the conquest of Mexico have recently ap- 
peared, but unfortunately neither of them 
comes from the hand of a born romancer. 
| suppose the Century Company has figured 
out a profit on Henry Morton Robinson’s 
Stout Cortez, valueless as history and very 
dull reading; probably there is a public that 
prefers such books, just as there 1s one that 
prefers noise to music; but it comes pretty 
close to sharp practice to serve it up in 
the blurbs as the real thing. Open the book 
at random, compare what it says with what 
little we know of the facts, and it is easy to 
see that Mr. Robinson has followed those 
that have spun history out of their fancies 
and has added some spinning of his own. 
The copy before me naturally opens at page 
137, from which I read on to page 138; the 
text concerns a trick which Montezuma is 
alleged to have played on Cortés; unable to 
recall the incident, I turn to chapter 87 of 
Diaz del Castillo, the only extant authority 
for this part of the march on Mexico, and 
find no suggestion on which to base the 
silly yarn. I had expected as much, and 
now suspect that the whole book is as un- 
reliable as it is dull. Again at random, I 
turn to page 223. Just listen: “The second 
day of bridge-taking — grim, bloody work 
punctuated by the taunts of Aztec warriors 
and the lethal stings of their arrows... ” 
and so on to where “Cortez dashed his 
horses to the appointed rendezvous, mulling 
in his fiery mind’— Permit me to punc- 
tuate the grim, bloody work, the lethal 
stings, the dashed horses, the fiery mull- 
ings, and the appointed rendezvous with an 
Oh, gosh! or words to that effect out of Dr. 


Beinhauer’s helpful Spanische 
sprache. 

The other book is Charles Hope Lum- 
ley’s translation of Richard Friedenthal’s 
The White Gods, which Harper & Brothers 
advertise as having “epic sweep” and com- 
bining “poetic quality, story-telling ability, 
and the soundest of scholarship’ to make a 
book which “swept” to popularity in Ger- 
many. It is probably so about the scholar- 
ship, but about the rest I was disappointed, 
for | opened the book expecting a rich 
treat. Perhaps familiarity with good old 
Diaz del Castillo’s entrancing pages has 
spoiled me for any romance less vivid. I 
suggest that those wishing to enjoy the 
story of Cortés and his warriors as a 
thriller turn to Maudslay’s translation, if 
they cannot read the original, or to Kate 
Stephens’ excellent abridgment of Mauds- 
lay’s called The Mastering of Mexico, and 
I promise them a romance, and a real one, 
compared with which the two new pieces of 
fiction are without glamour. 


Umgangs- 


Last January the Bookletter published 
some Spanish opinions of Prof. Lamont’s 
funny list in the New York Times of “sixty 
great novels of all time’, a list that omits 
the greatest of the great. And I have now 
tardily come upon Mr. William Lyon 
Phelps’ list of one hundred in his “As I 
Like It” pages of last October’s Scribner’s, 
where lo and behold the same peerless story 
conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Phelps 
sidesteps, perhaps, when he claims: “I 
mean that if I had to select one hundred 
novels and could have no others, I would 
take these.” Of course it is tempting to 
comment on “these”, but this is not the 
place for it, and I merely ask you to note 
that Mr. Phelps is the literary shepherd of 
a large flock and that his list of the hun- 
dred stories he likes best does not contain 
the one that—I say no more. 


A serious loss to current Spanish scholar- 
ship is reported in the following notice at 
page 435 of the latest and, alas, perhaps 
the last for a long while, of Revista de la 
Facultad de Letras y Ciencias of the Uni- 
versity of Havana: 

Ponemos en conocimiento . . . de todos nuestros 


lectores que la Revista suspende su publicacién con 
motivo del decreto de 15 de diciembre de 1930 


del Sr. Presidente de la Republica, clausurando 


indefinidamente la Universidad de La Habana. 
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Con este numero (3 y 4) que comprende de julio 
a diciembre de 193SU, terminamos ei volumen AL 
de la Kevista, comenzada en 19U5 “en consonancia 
con su proposito de mantenerse en comunicacion 
con todas las corrientes intelectuales dentro y tue- 
ra de Cuba” . .. programa que hemos cumplido 
en el cuarto de siglo de existencia de la Kevssta, 
como pucde apreciarse si se recorren sus Cuarenta 
volumenes ... ; 
Rogamos a todos los que, recibiendo hasta ahora 
la evista, nos enviaban sus publicaciones, que las 
sigan remutiendo a la Biblioteca de la Universi- 
dad, a la que destinabamos siempre el canje. 

Que nuestros votos sean por el pronto resta- 
blecimiento de la normalidad universitaria, cuya 
vida dos veces secular no habia suirido nunca la 
situacion actual. 

Dr. Juan M. Dihigo, Director. 

‘Lhe votos ot every student who has de- 
lighted in and profited from this unexcelled 
review are most heartily with Dr. Dihigo 
and his brilliant statf— Aristides Mestre, 
Salvador Salazar, Luis de Soto, Aurelio 
Koza Masvidal, and the collaborating mem- 
bers of the faculty. May the Kevisia soon 
be revived—so say we all of us. 


I spoke in the April letter of the pre- 
carious existence of Wexican Folkways, and 
now have to tell of its suspension with No. 
4 of volume VI. The editor, Frances Toor, 
writes me that “the Ministry of Education 
says they have no money.” Miss Toor will 
now finish writing a book which her ad- 
mirable magazine had sidetracked; of this 
{ hope to have early occasion to speak; 
meantime, if any subscriber has not re- 
ceived all the numbers of Folkways that are 
due, they will be sent upon notification. 


Blanco y Negro for April 12 has a page 
written by Dona Isabel de Palencia about 
“Irene Wright, ilustre historiadora”, ac- 
companied by a photograph, in view of the 
bestowal on Miss Wright of the Order of 
Alfonso XII, awarded only for scholarly 
work, an event that I mentioned at page 39 
of the April Forum in an appreciation of 
this excellent hispanist. It is a pleasure to 
see another Spanish notice of her attain- 
ments, which says of the award: “Si algun 
reparo pudiera oponerse es el de que se haya 
tardado mas de lo debido en otorgar dicha 
recompensa y en reconocer los méritos de 
esta mujer... Lejos de su patria, entregada 
por entero a su obsesionante tarea, Irene 
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Wright se ha hecho acreedora a nuestra 
gratitud y a nuestra admiracion.” 


La Plata, capital of the province of Bue- 
nos Aires, recently celebrated her forty- 
eighth birthday, and she is reported to be 
one of the prettiest of those marvels of the 
New World which excite now the scornful 
amusement, now the unaffected admiration 
ot the Old, which has only aged cities, most 
ot which reached their prime long ago; 
those which, hike Barcelona, and, more re- 
cently, Madrid, and in California, Los An- 
geles, are growing at accelerating rates, do 
so at the expense of their old nuclei, which 
with difficuity keep their well-known ap- 
pearance. Only in the Americas can be 
witnessed the magnificent sight of an un- 
peopled expanse in which suddenly appears 
a tarm or a rancho, to which presently an- 
other is adjoined, and then another, and 
later many more, separated by improvised 
roads and streets, plazas and parks, shops 
and offices—a town, a city, a metropolis. 

The Argentines and the Californians are 
not old who have witnessed such births and 
such swift growths to maturity. As to the 
development of La Plata, a Buenos Aires 
correspondent of the Madrid papers recent- 
ly wrote: 

La Habana, diciembre de 1930. 


ata El censo de 1914, el ultimo oficial, le 
adjudicaba ya 155,000 habitantes. Hoy, a los cua- 
renta y ocho afios de su fundaci6on, se calcula que 
sus pobladores lIlegan a los doscientos mil. Y 
hay que tener en cuenta que la cercania de la 
capital federal—53 kilémetros, una hora de ferro- 
carril—ha sido y sigue siendo un grave obstaculo 
para el crecimiento de La Plata. 


La capital de Buenos Aires constituye un mo- 
delo de ciudad moderna. Su trazado es un gran 
cuadrilatero perfecto, dividido por numerosas y 
amplias diagonales. Construida con optimista 
vision de lo por venir, su extensiOn la capacita 
para llegar a ser una de las grandes ciudades 
americanas. 


La Plata, ademas de ser una bella ciudad jardin, 
con frondosas avenidas y extensos parques, es una 
gran ciudad universitaria. Cuenta con Facultades 
de Derecho, Medicina, Ingenieria, Quimica, Far- 
macia, Humanidades, Ciencias de la Educacion, 
Agronomia y Veterinaria y Ciencias Naturales. 
Su poblacién universitaria alcanza a varios mi- 
llares de estudiantes. Ademas posee Institutos 
secundarios, numerosos colegios particulares  y 
noventa escuelas elementales. Bien puede deducir- 
se de estos datos y de sus numerosas y bien nu- 
tridas librerias el nivel cultural de la ciudad. 
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REVIEW MISCELLANY 


James L. Barker, University of Utah 


ODERN language teachers will read 
Human Speech (Some Observa- 
tions, Experiments, and Conclusions 

as to the Nature, Origin, Purpose and Pos- 
sible Improvement of Human Speech, by Sir 
Richard Paget, Bart., Fellow of the Physical 
Society of London, Fellow of the Institute 
of Physics. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1930) with interest and 
profit. Others, it is true, have undertaken 
the physical analysis of the vowels, but, so 
far as I know, Sir Richard Paget is the first 
to make a successful analysis of the conson- 
ants. He has not only analysed both vowels 
and consonants, but by means of resonators 
reproducing the essential conditions of their 
production by the human voice, he has re- 
produced them mechanically. His analysis 
is perhaps, up to the present time, the most 
far-reaching and accurate, as his mechanical 
reproduction is the most perfect. 

Though Sir Richard Paget apologizes for 
his introduction, most readers will be grate- 
ful to him for its clarity. In it he explains 
the behavior of resonating cavities and of 
open and closed tubes. Some of his state- 
ments, though not new, may be remembered 
by the language teacher with profit. For 
instance (p. 61), “We have seen that the 
musical pitch of a resonating cavity can be 
varied in three different ways, viz.: by en- 
larging the resonator, which lowers the 
pitch; by enlarging the orifice, which raises 
the pitch; or by lengthening the neck, which 
lowers the note produced by the resonant 
cavity. It follows from this that we can 
obtain the same resonant pitch from resona- 
tors of different sizes, provided we adjust 
the sizes of the orifice and length of neck 
so as to compensate for the difference of 
volume of the resonator.” These observa- 
tions explain how the same sound, or ap- 
proximately the same sound, may be ob- 
tained for u with the lips close to the teeth 
and the teeth very close together, or with 
the teeth farther apart and the lips ad- 
vanced and well rounded, etc. 


Though he agrees with Willis, Helmholtz, 
and others, in the explanation of the man- 
ner in which the vowels are produced, (p. 
9) namely, “If instead of giving a single 


initial jog to the air inside a cavity (as we 
do when we tap it) we give it a succession 
of jogs—so timed as to coincide with the 
rate at which the air naturally surges 
through the orifice or orifices—then we shall 
get a much more vigorous and sustained 
production of sound waves. The musical 
note to which the cavity naturally responds 
is known as its resonant pitch. If several 
musical notes were blown through the bottle 
at the same time, of which one was of the 
same pitch as that of the resonance of the 
bottle, the air in the bottle would pick out 
that particular note and ‘make much of it.’ 
It will be well to bear this principle of re- 
sonance in mind, for it is the basis of all 
speech and song.” Nevertheless, he accepts 
the results of Professor G. Oscar Russell’s 
obervations at the Ohio State University 
(p. 33): “Dr. Russell has also observed and 
demonstrated by actual photographs that in 
singing a series of different vowel sounds 
on the same laryngeal note the laryngeal 
cavity actually assumes a different ‘expres- 
sion’ at each change of vowel sound.” ... 
(p. 8): “The pharyngeal resonances evi- 
dently play a definite part in the production 
of the vowel sounds, since most of the vow- 
els are substantially altered in character by 
the application of external pressure on the 
pharynx while maintaining the position of 
the tongue.” ... (p. 123): “Dr. Russell’s 
observations definitely show that they both 
(false vocal cords and epiglottis) act as es- 
sential organs of articulation.” Though 
these results as yet seem to have no practi- 
cal application, they are of much theoreti- 
cal interest. 

As a result of his experiments, Sir Rich- 
ard arrives at the conclusion that for vowel 
formation (p. 60) “there must be in effect 
two resonating cavities, each producing a 
separate resonance; provided these reson- 
ances are correct, neither the exact shape, 
cross section or length of the cavities are 
material; the two cavities behave like two 
Helmholtz resonators joined together in se- 
ries.” He concludes also that the conson- 
ants are “as essentially musical as the vow- 
els, and that they should be capable of iden- 
tification by the musical pitch of their re- 
sonances.” (p. 114): “Consonants are due 
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to resonances, like the vowels; but inasmuch 
as they are produced by movements of the 
vocal organs (like the diphthongs) their re- 
sonances are characterized, not only by 
pitch, but also by their change and rate of 
change in pitch. The consonants are all 
made by complete or partial closures of the 
front or back orifice of the front resonator 
of the series which produce them. In every 
case there are more than two resonators in 
action.” (p. 124). He therefore ascribes an 
important role to the resonant changes that 
may occur when a given consonant is used 
with different vowels (p. 125). 

Sir Richard Paget does not seem to be 
acquainted with experiments somewhat sim- 
ilar to his own, except for the use of Helm- 
holtz resonators and tuning forks, per- 
formed by the Abbé Rousselot at the Col- 
lege of France; and he does not concern 
himself, except for the determination of the 
resonances of French and Russian vowels, 
with languages other than English. How- 
ever, his findings concerning resonant 
changes offer a physical explanation of the 
different effects obtained by pronouncing 
end-consonants in the Romance and some 
other languages as if initial.* He, however, 
leaves the problem of how sounds are put 
together untouched. 

As a result of another conclusion, “that, 
in recognizing speech sounds, the human ear 
is not listening to music but to indications 
due to resonance, of the positions and ges- 
tures of the organs of articulation” (p. 
125), he arrives at the gesture theory of the 
origin and development of speech. Accord- 
ing to this theory, “gestures, which were 
previously made by hand, were unconsci- 
ously copied by movements or positions of 
the mouth, tongue, or lips . ”: and the 
gestures result in vowel and consonant 
forms that are symbolic. By an examina- 
tion of Indo-Germanic roots he attempts to 
verify this theory. He devotes interesting 
chapters to “Voice Production”, to “Arti- 
ficial Speech and Song”, and to “Advance- 
ment of Language and Its Notation.” The 
reader will find these interesting, but the 
discussion of them here would take too 
much space. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, what he says concerning the unscien- 
tific procedure of the ordinary voice pro- 


*See Mopern Purotocy, November, 1916, James L. 
Barker, End Consonants and Breath Control in French 
and English. 
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duction methods, and the fallacy of wide- 
spread current theories concerning chest and 
head resonance, speaking in the front of the 
mouth, etc. 

On the whole the book presents results 
of painstaking, ingenious research by a 
physicist of note, and well deserves reading 
by every serious student of phonetics. 

x * * 

How Shall We Train the Teacher of 
Modern Languages (A Textbook on Mod- 
ern Language Method for Use in Train- 
ing Colleges, and for All Interested in the 
Study and Teaching of Modern Languages, 
by E. H. A. Robson, M.A., Officier d’Acadé- 
mie, Lecturer on Phonetics at the Aberdeen 
Provincial Training Centre, Sometime Lec- 
turer at the Edinburgh Centre, Moray 
House; Thrice Additional Examiner in Ger- 
man at the University of Edinburgh, etc. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Limited, 
1929) presents an interesting glimpse of 
modern language teaching in Great Britain. 
The American teacher will read the chap- 
ters entitled “Preliminaries” devoted to Ex- 
tracts from the Regulations for Degrees in 
French and German in the University of 
Edinburgh and to regulations for the train- 
ing of teachers in the Edinburgh Provin- 
cial Training Centre with considerable in- 
terest. 

Many American teachers could well re- 
flect on Miss Robson’s statement, in her 
discussion of method, that “Those, there- 
fore, who decry method, saying that a good 
teacher is born, not made, are wilfully lim- 
iting themselves and failing to derive bene- 
fit from the experience of others” (p. 35). 

Miss Robson is right in thinking that 
questions of method deserve very serious 
consideration. She does not, however, al- 
ways base her discussion of method on gen- 
eral psychological or pedagogical principles. 
She says (p. 50), “The Method of Com- 
promise, to which I must at once proclaim 
myself an adherent, adopts what is best in 
both methods. It makes use of the foreign 
tongue, but reserves to the teacher and the 
pupil the right to translate. It borrows 
many of the enlivening features of the Di- 
rect Method, so-called —singing, for ex- 
ample—but it insists on correctness not only 
in pronunciation, but in grammar also. It 
is not a heroic method ; no compromise ever 
is.” We are left a little bit in doubt as to 
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just what she would adopt from each 
method and why. One is led to infer from 
the text that correctness in pronunciation 
will be taken from the direct method and 
correctness in grammar from the transla- 
tion method, but it would seem that either 
method could be used and at the same time 
pronunciation and grammar be carefully 
studied or neglected. 

In spite of many excellent observations 
concerning respective difficulties and advan- 
tages of translation and the direct method, 
one may perhaps infer that the author has 
acquired translation habits. On page 36 
she stresses the importance of preliminary 
training in English grammar, and on page 
61 there seems to be a case in point: “In 
the examination occurred the sentence, ‘He 
had set out the table.’ The boy wrote: ‘Il 
était parti la table’.” In discussing this she 
says: “How are you going to make the dis- 
tinction between set out (transitive) and 
set out (intransitive) clear, without doing 
a litle formal grammar, passes my under- 
standing.” If there is a distinction to be 
made clear, it is between mettre and partir. 


The difficulty of set out (transitive) and 
set out (intransitive) is created by first 
thinking in English, and is non-existent for 
the student who thinks in French. “Que 
veut dire en anglais? is a most useful sen- 
tence and should be early taught” (p. 90). 
Every time the teacher makes use of this 
sentence, he forces the student to think in 
English, the one thing he is trying to avoid 
if he is teaching by the direct method. 

The author states (p. 56) “in using pic- 
tures one can never separate the species 
properly from the genus...” The picture 
“must represent a felt, or velvet, or straw 
hat, etc.” This is no truer of hats in pic- 
tures than it is of hats in every-day life, 
and just as various hats are called a hat in 
every-day life, the teacher may take pains 
to call pictures of various kinds of hats a 
chapeau, and the generalization will pre- 
sent no difficulty. 


The book is especially valuable to the be- 
ginning teacher for its bibliography and its 
indications as to where supplies, phono- 
graph records, etc., may be purchased. 





au 


CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 





Un Gil Blas en Californie 


A literary discovery of the first order is the 
recent finding of a story about California, written 
by Alexandre Dumas. I say “discovered” with 
certain qualifications. The book has been known 
to some scholars at least, although it has been 
totally unfamiliar to the great mass of readers. 
Although it has been printed more than three- 
quarters of a century, twice in French, and once 
in German, it never hitherto, so far as can be 
ascertained, has had an English version. It is re- 
markable, indeed, that any work of one of the 
greatest novelists of all times should have been 
withheld from English speaking people, the most 
voracious of all readers, but such is the case— 
one of those rare anomalies that do occur from 
time to time. 

Dumas gave to his work the title Un Gil Blas 
en Californie. It is barely mentioned by his 
bibliographers, and it is extremely difficult to de- 
termine the exact circumstances under which it 
was written. It is the first-hand narrative of a 
young Frenchman, who journeyed to California, 
labored in the “diggin’s” unsuccessfully, tried his 
hand at market hunting, engaged in mercantile 
ventures, and, finally, fate against him at all 
times, was forced to return to France, a sadder 
but wiser man. 

Dumas, it is said, met the youth in some resort 
along the Mediterranean shortly after he returned. 
The wayfarer had kept a journal and Dumas ex- 


amined it. He was so impressed with its dra- 
matic contents that he acquired it and sent it along 
to his publishers. Ostensibly the book was the 
literary industry of the traveler, and so Dumas 
insists in a lengthy letter to his publishers which 
prefaces the work. And yet, though Dumas de- 
clares that the book is not his, and although it 
fails anywhere to reveal the name of the voyageur, 
Dumas subscribes himself as the author! 

Whether Dumas actually wrote it or not will 
probably forever remain a mystery. At any rate, 
he stands on record as its author and the very 
nature of the work confirms this probability. So 
close a similarity is there between the literary 
style of this volume and others that were indis- 
putably written by Dumas, that we may believe 
of it, as Bill Nye slyly remarked anent the Ba- 
con-Shakespeare controversy: “If it wasn’t writ- 
ten by Shakespeare it was written by a fellow of 
the same name.” 

Un Gil Blas en Californie appeared first in 
1852 at the very heights of Dumas’ career. His 
interests were manifold. He was writing at a 
mad speed to try to recoup his lost fortune. It 
was the period when he was accused of operating 
a great literary factory — buying, borrowing and 
stealing ideas and putting them into print under 
his signature. And it is conceivable that this 
book may have been the work of another, which 
Dumas bought or appropriated and appended his 
name to. But I think not, for the hand of the 
master writer and traces of the literary trades- 
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man are entirely too plain throughout its pages. 

Tourrnc Topics takes a pardonable pride in 
being able to present this book in an English ver- 
sion for the first time. It is a well-told tale of 
California during the gold rush and will con- 
tribute vastly to an understanding of the life of 
the period. The existence of the volume was dis- 
closed to us through the thoughtfulness of that 
splendid California scholar, Henry R. Wagner, 
some little time ago. But knowing of its exis- 
tence was one thing and finding a copy from which 
to work was another. Libraries, public and pri- 
vate, were searched, rare book dealers were com- 
municated with, but there didn’t seem to be a 
copy on this side of the Atlantic. Then one day 
we were making an inspection of the rare books 
in John Howell’s collection in San Francisco and, 
great fortune! there were two copies, one in 
French and one in German. We seized them and 
brought them home in triumph. Twenty-four 
hours later both were in the hands of the trans- 
lator. 

The work of converting the French version into 
English is the labor of Marguerite Eyer Wilbur, 
who has made so many contributions to the liter- 
ature of California. She will be recalled by the 
readers of Tourtnc Topics as the translator of 
Ludwig Salvador’s Eime Blume aus dem Golden- 
en Land oder Los Angeles, which appeared in 
these pages several months ago. She has, more- 
over, translated and published Venegas’ Life of 
Juan Maria de Salvatierra, The Journal of Rave- 
neau de Lussan, French freebooter, and A French- 
man in the Gold Rush, the journal of Ernest de 
Massey. 

Dumas’ story will appear almost in its entirety 
in Tourtnc Topics in subsequent issues under the 
title A Gil Blas in California. The first section 
will doubtless be ready for publication in the 
April issue, and the balance will appear regularly 
until publication is completed. Only one major 
chapter has been omitted—an extraneous and ex- 
travagant description of the perils of the plains— 
of doubtful interest to readers and equally sus- 
picious as a first-hand bit of descriptive writing. 
The illustrations for the manuscript have been 
made by Raymond P. Winters——Tourinc Topics, 
Los Angeles, California. 





A Collection of German Books in Spanish 


The “Ibero-Amerikanische Institut’, Berlin, 
which was inaugurated last autumn, has arranged 
a special library of German works translated into 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan. In the latest 
number of the quarterly review, “Ibero-Ameri- 
kanisches Archiv”, it is stated that he chief pur- 
pose of this Institute is to help those Latin-Ameri- 
can scientists and students who pursue their 
studies in Germany and find difficulty at the out- 
set in understanding German scientific works in 
the original language, by putting at their disposal 
good translations of these works. The respective 
special department of the large Institute Library, 
whose chief stock is that well-known collection of 
over 80,000 volumes donated by Quesada, already 
comprises upwards of 500 volumes. This is an- 
other valuable means of extending and improving 
the scientific and cultural interrelations between 
Germany and the Latin-American world. 


June, 


1781 - La Fiesta de Los Angeles - 1931 

La Fiesta de Los Angeles, September 4-12, 
1931, will commemorate the one hundred and fif- 
tieth birthday of the City of Los Angeles. In La 
Fiesta old California will live again. With music, 
dancing, rodeo, pageant, and carnival, California 
of the old Spanish and Mexican times is coming 
back—picturesque, vivacious and hospitable. 

One hundred and fifty years of uniquely roman- 
tic history has set the stage for La Fiesta de 
Los Angeles. To do honor to the event, famous 
personages from the world over will be gathered 
in brilliant assemblage at Los Angeles. Southern 
California’s wealth of talent and resources, includ- 
ing the versatile motion picture industry, will bid 
fair to eclipse anything that has ever been pro- 
duced in the way of fiestas or pageants. 

Sailing into what he named the Bay of San 
Diego in the year 1542, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, 
heroic Spanish explorer, presented California to 
Spain by right of discovery. 

_In August, 1769, came the seraphic man of faith, 
Fray Junipero Serra, to found the chain of Span- 
ish Missions which stand, well preserved, to this 
day. Don Gaspar de Portola, captain and mili- 
tary head of the expedition, led the explorers over 
the site of the future city of Los Angeles. On 
the banks of the river they found a friendly In- 
dian village called Yang-na. As he looked toward 
the sea across the undulating plain where today 
rise the vast structures and spires of Los Angeles 
he prophetically remarked: “This place has all the 
requisites of a large settlement.” 

Twelve years later, on September 4, 1781, with 
ceremony and proclamation, Governor Don Felipe 
de Neve founded El Pueblo de Nuestra Setora 
la Reina de Los Angeles. With 46 inhabitants 
began this city of destiny. 

Around a quaint little plaza, which still stands 
today, clustered the adobe homes of the founders. 
Sunlit, mellow, Los Angeles was an old Spanish 
town dreaming over a long past when Americans 
first saw it. 


In 1822, the flag of Spain came down, and over 
Los Angeles soared the Eagle of Mexico.. Under 
the new flag California basked in a glorious age 
of gaiety and contentment. It was the era of 
the ranchos and prosperity ruled the land. Fiestas 
graced the towns. Yankee trading vessels sailed 
into the ports of California, and over mountain 
and desert came the emigrant trains as Califor- 
nia’s age of gold began. 

Under four flags, Spanish, Mexican, Bear Flag 
of California Republic, and the Stars and Stripes 
—has California lived. Under the four flags will 
proceed the parades and pageants, maromas and 
carnivals of La Fiesta de Los Angeles, in suc- 
cession as glamorous and kaleidoscopic as the hun- 
dred and fifty years of the city’s history. 

Los Angeles on its one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday will yield to the rhythm of yesterday, 
as old California comes back, and the spirit of La 
Fiesta will make “La Reina de Los Angeles” 
queen of an enchanted realm. 
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1931 


News from Spain in the Daily Press 


Gathered by 
S. L. Mitrarp RosEeNBERG, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


These are extracts from Spanish and English 
papers beginning with April 13 and ending with 
May 19, when we go to press. 

April 13—Great Republican victories on the 
first election day in eight years. Only municipal 
elections this time, but a nation-wide test vote be- 
tween Monarchists and Republicans. One of the 
Republican winners at Valencia is Sigrido Blasco 
{banez, son of the novelist. 

April 14—The Count of Romanones and three 
other Cabinet ministers resign. 

April 15—The Republic is established. The en- 
tire Cabinet has resigned, and Zamora parleys with 
the King. After this interview he takes charge 
as Provisional President . . . Rafael Sanchez 
Guerra, son of the famous constitutionalist, raised 
the Republican flag—red, yellow, and purple bars— 
over the Ministerio de Gobernacién .. .The King 
motored to Cartagena and boarded a cruiser... 
President Zamora’s first decree orders liberation 
of all political prisoners; the second declares this 
day, April 15, a national holiday, “y en los afos 
sucesivos lo sera el 14 del mismo mes, conmemo- 
randose el establecimiento de la Republica.” An- 
other decree: “Se crea el Ministerio de Comuni- 
caciones, etc.” The Minister of the new depart- 
ment is Martinez Barrios. Another decree: “El 
Director de la Seguridad procedera a celar las 
habitaciones todas del Palacio, y a partir de ese 
momento la custodia interior se encomienda a la 
Guardia Civil,’ while an inventory of the contents 
of the Palace is taken. The Ministro de la Jus- 
ticia, De los Rios, assures the papal nuncio that 
Spanish Catholicism will be regarded as on the 
same basis as in other countries where there is 
freedom of worship. ... “El Sr. Lerroux, Minis- 
tro de Estado, tuvo palabras de amistad para un 
periodista, el Sr. Heredero, a quien dijo: ‘; Por 
qué me llama usted “sefior ministro”? Yo soy 
ministro, que es lo accidental; pero siempre he 
sido periodista, como usted ahora, y eso es lo 
valioso y lo permanente.’” ... The President is 
in conference with former Premier Aznar, who is 
theoretically in charge until the new ministry can 
adopt a working program .. . Barcelona proclaims 
the Republic of Catalufia, with Francisco Macia, 
leader of the Separatists, as provisional president. 
He announced that he assumed office under Presi- 
dent Zamora and that the Catalan Republic will be 
an integral part of the “Federated Spanish Re- 
public” . . . Alfonso announces that: “I renounce 
none of my rights, because, more than my own, 
they are the heritage of history, and I shall one 
day have to answer for their preservation.” .. . 
The full text of the government’s manifesto sets 
forth its program and announces the Gobierno 
Provisional to be constituted as follows: 

Presidente: D. Niceto Alcala Zamora y To- 
tres. (Lawyer; 54 years old July 6 next.) 


Estado: D. Alejandro Lerroux y Garcia. 
(Journalist. ) 

Justicia: D. Fernando de los Rios. (Writer.) 
Guerra: D. Manuel Azafia Diaz. 

Marina: D. Santiago Casares Quiroga. 


Gobernacién: D. Miguel Maura Gamazo. (Son 
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of the famous Conservative leader.) 


Fomento: D. Alvaro de Albornoz y Limifana. 
Trabajo: D. Francisco Largo Caballero. Sub- 
secretario: D. Luis Araquistain (Editor and 


novelist. ) 

Hacienda: D. Indalecio Prieto. 

Instruccién: D. Marcelino Domingo. 

Comunicaciones: D. Martinez Barrios. 

April 16—Alfonso arrives at Marseilles on his 
way to Paris . . . President Zamora announces 
that he is the first revolutionary to radiocast his 
rise to power ... Women wear large red tissue 
paper bows in their hair; men sport red ties or 
sweaters; the color does not denote communistic 
sympathies but merely adhesion to the Lefts. Red 
paper or cloth covers all representations of the 
crown not yet removed. One dispatch says: 
“One workman stood on the head of the Statue of 
Justice and another on the head of the Statue of 
War, two figures at the sides of the gates, as 
they unscrewed the crown. As the last screw 
was ready to come out, one of the workmen turned 
and surveyed the throng dramatically, holding out 
his hand for silence like an orator. Instantly the 
crowd became silent, and the leading actor in a 
great bit of histrionics slowly turned out the last 
screw. The crown of Spain toppled to the pave- 
ment in front of the War Office. Then somebody 
grabbed it for a souvenir and the people cheered 
and sang their approval.” 

. . « The name of the new Barcelona govern- 
ment has been changed to “Catalan State of the 
Spanish Republic” or words to that effect . . . The 
entire penal code has been declared null and void 
. . . Uruguay and Mexico recognize the new Re- 
public . . . Romanones: “It is now the duty of 
everyone to work for the good of Spain, regard- 
less of the personnel of the Government.” .. . 
The King’s personal quarters in the Palace have 
not been entered by any Republican official and 
remain in charge of servants . .. The Infanta Isa- 
bel, 79-year-old princess of the blood, and aunt 
of Alfonso, learned only last night of the royal 
family’s hasty departure, and is preparing to fol- 
low. The last time she left on such an occasion 
was in 1868, when her mother, Queen Isabel, was 
dethroned .. . Former Premier Berenguer prom- 
ises to appear if summoned to answer accusations. 

April 17—Dispatch from Paris: “Lenin’s one- 
time remark is being invoked at Soviet headquar- 
ters here: ‘Spain is the next country after Russia 
most ready for a Bolshevik coup d'état.” ... 
The Cabinet announces that all debts of the Mon- 
archy will be recognized . . . No bank runs; the 
people continue calm; “business as usual” : 
Major, now Colonel, Ramon Franco is placed in 
charge of the military air service . France 
recognizes the new Republic. 

April 19—Communists are flocking to Spain. 

April 21—Great Britain recognizes the Spanish 
Republic . Alfonso arrives in London fron. 
Paris, traveling as the Duke of Toledo ... The 
universities and other schools, closed by the Mon- 
archy at Easter, open today throughout Spain. . 
The press is ordered to cease using royal titles in 
referring to members of Alfonso’s family; the 
King is now Sefior Don Alfonso de Borbén.. . 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Water 
Valley, Miss., has addressed an invitation to him 
through the President of ‘France: 

“Our city cannot offer you the piquant wines of 
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old Spain,” it says, “but we can furnish you with 
pure water, distilled in nature’s laboratory. Also 
the many cows that feed in our green pastures 
assure you and your family a bountiful supply of 
nourishing milk. 

“We invite you to take up your residence here 
in Water Valley, where wild-eyed revolutionists 
will bother you no more.” 

April 22—The United States recognizes the new 
government, and Salvador de Madariaga, now in 
Mexico, is appointed Ambassador to Washington. 
(Seiior de Madariaga is Professor of Spanish at 
Oxford and the author of several delightiul books 
of essays, especially on international subjects; he 
recently lectured in several cities of the United 
States, one of his Los Angeles lectures being on 
Don Quixote and Hamlet) .. . France is the first 
world power to establish diplomatic relations with 
the new government, though the first nation to do 
so was Uruguay. Most of the powers have al- 
ready recognized the Republic or announced in- 
tention to do so . . . The voting age is reduced 
from 25 to 21... 

April 23—The Infanta Isabel died today in 
Paris . . . General elections will be held June 21 
to elect members of a constituent Cortes. 

April 29—From President Zamora’s radio ad- 
dress: “It has been said that Spain is the least 
kuropean of European countries. This is practic- 
ally true. Our interests and our hearts lie im 
America, and our own new institutions come not 
from Europe but from America.” ... The Primate, 
Cardinal Segura, in a pastoral letter, urges Span- 
ish Catholics to participate actively in the June 
elections. 

May 8—Religious liberty in the schools is de- 
creed, putting an end to compulsory religious in- 
struction in state-financed schools . . . Cardinal 
Segura, it is rumored, has been requested to de- 
part from Spain ... Decrees have issued em- 
powering local committees to compel landowners 
of untilled lands to use them. . 


May 11—Martial law declared in Madrid be- 
cause of riots, in one of which a Jesuit college 
was burned and other religious houses looted .. . 
Gen. Berenguer arrested together with other ex- 
ministers and certain Monarchist editors held re- 
sponsible for inciting the rapidly spreading riots 
. . . ABC is ordered suspended . . . More ar- 
rests .. . The general workers’ union is opposing 
syndicalist and communist attempts to organize a 
general strike. 


May 12—The riots are worse. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of church properties, particularly Jesuit 
holdings, looted and destroyed throughout Spain. 
Martial law extended to all principal cities. Editor 
Luca de Tena of ABC is charged with inciting 
the riots by his report of his recent interview 
with Alfonso in London. Fiscal General Galarza 
says Alfonso conspired with Tena to promote the 
disorders, even to use the Syndicalist and Com- 
munist organizations in fomenting anti-Catholic 
violence. “We are considering,” he said, “apply- 
ing for extradition of Alfonso in order to try 
him, not for his political crimes, but as an ordi- 
nary offender.” The frontiers are closed. 
. . . The worst loss in the Sevilla riots is the 
theft or destruction of paintings by Zurbaran 
which had hung in the Church of San José. 

May 13—Alfonso’s private property confiscated 


June, 


by decree . . . Cardinal Segura in France ... 
Burning and sacking religious houses continues 
. . . The Cabinet places the Ministro de Gober- 
nacion, D. Miguel Maura, in full charge of main- 
taining order. The Fiscal General, Galarza, is 
appointed Director General of Police. 


May 14—The Vatican organ Osservatore Ro- 
mano says: “The people of Spain, the people of 
God, have nothing to do with these beastly at- 
tacks on religion; such attacks are no stain on 
the piety of the Spanish people.” .. . The riots are 
subsiding . . . The army has remained loyal 
throughout the rioting . . . General Berenguer is 
formally charged with forgery in connection with 
the tobacco monopoly. Members of the Rivera 
Cabinet are co-defendants. 


May 15—Formal demand for reparation has, it 
is said, been filed by the Papal Nuncio, Federico 
Tedeschini, concerning the destruction by anti- 
Catholic rioters of enormously valuable church 
properties . . . Ministro de Justicia De los Rios: 
“Immediate steps will be taken to draw up a basis 
of separation of Church and State, to be sub- 
mitted to the Constituent Assembly. 

May 10—The periodical Crisol, Republican, has 
joined the Socialists, and today demands the ban- 
ishment of the Jesuits. 

May 18—Martial law is withdrawn in Madrid. 


May 19—Victoria Kent, Director of Prisons, 
announced that nuns who customarily supply 
prisoners’ wants from stores run on a concession 
basis will be given a month to clear their ac- 
counts and turn the commissariats over to her 
officers. 

“Only one Spanish woman has become at all 
well known in public life. She is Victoria Kent, 
of English descent, and the lawyer who defended 
D. Alvaro de Albornoz, now Ministro de Fomen- 
to, during his trial for treason under the late 
Monarchy. Sefiorita Kent has now been ap- 
pointed head of the prison system.” (Princess 
Alexandra Kropotkin in Liberty for May 23.) 

Further news concerning the ambassadorships: 

Paris—Dr. Gregorio Marafion, a famous Ma- 
drid physician, was first appointed Ambassador, 
but he refused it. Then it was offered to 
Nicolas Maria Urgoiti, the founder of both El 
Sol and La Voz, and the new Madrid periodical, 
Crisol; but he did not accept. Don Alfonso Dan- 
vila has now definitely been chosen Ambassador 
to Paris. 

Cuba—Américo Castro had been appointed the 
Ambassador, but President Machado declared him 
persona non grata, because of his sharp criticism 
= Machado’s politics. So that post remains to be 

Iled. 


been offered the Ambassadorship and to have re- 
fused it; Américo Castro goes instead. 

Argentina—José Martinez Ruiz (Azorin), the 
famous essayist and critic, has been appointed. 

Vatican — Luis de Zulueta, prominent author, 
has been offered the post. ; 

Italy—Jiménez Asta, the writer, received the 
appointment. 

Mexico—Alvarez del Vayo, the author, was ap 
pointed. 

England—Ramén Pérez de Ayala, one of the 
most prominent poets and novelists, has been ap 
pointed the Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 





Germany—José Ortega y Gasset is said to have | 
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Honors Come to Members of M.L.A.S.C. 

Miss Lucy M. Gidney of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege has recently returned from France, where 
she has been studying in Paris at the Sorbonne. 

She went abroad last April and returns hav- 
ing received her doctorate from the University 
of Paris last December. She was awarded high- 
est honors. The subject of her doctoral disser- 
tation is “L’Influence des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 
sur Brissot, Condorcet et Mme. Roland.” It shows 
the influence of American ideas on the leaders of 
the Girondin party during the early years of the 
French Revolution and the part that American 
political institutions had in the formation of the 
French Constitution. One French authority states 
that “ it is a very happy contribution to the study 
of Franco-American relations at the end of the 
eighteenth century and completes in a very instruc- 
tive and original manner in every respect the 
works of Chinard, Bernard Fay, and others.” 

The thesis, written entirely in French, covers 
one hundred and sixty-eight pages and an eight- 
page bibliography. It has been accepted by the 
Société de Uhistoire de la Revolution frangaise” 
and given a place among the publications of this 
society “aux Editions Reider.” 

Dr. Gidney first went abroad in 1923 and be- 
came interested in her subject at the University 
of Lyons, where she spent a year. Her work then 
took her to Paris, where for three years she 
studied in the Sorbonne, Faculté des Lettres, and 
did research work in the libraries and national 
archives. 





Friends have just learned of the honor con- 
ferred upon Professor Maro B. Jones of the de- 
partment of Romanic languages of Pomona Col- 
izge, who has been decorated with the order of 
the Star of Rumania, with the rank of officer. _ 

The decoration is in recognition of services in 
forwarding the interests of Rumania in letters in 
this country, especially by a revision of Axelrod’s 
Kumanian dictionary. He was instrumental in 
bringing former Prime Minister Iorga, the great 
historian and now rector of the University of 
3ucharest, to California for addresses. 

Before Rumania came to the attention of the 
world as a prominent factor in world politics, 
Professor Jones was interested in the country and 
had started translating its literature. 





A Carl Hauptmann Society 


On January 17, 1931, a Carl Hauptmann So- 
ciety was formed in Berlin. With Mrs. Maria 
Hauptmann, widow of the poet, in the chair, the 
nearest friends and most distinguished admirers 
of the poet’s personality and work have formed 
this society with a view to gathering together all 
his followers, as now the time has come when 
tor the poet’s work the widest possible circula- 
tion and influence can be secured. Carl Haupt- 
mann is the one poet whose work reveals that dis- 
tinctive national character of the German people 
which has always saved Germany from ruin 
throughout the centuries of her history. 


Summer Schools for N. E. A. Conventionists 


Visitors to the N. E. A. may find worth while 
summer sessions in the various Pacific Coast and 
neighboring states. The following have announced 
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courses of interest to modern language teachers: 
Califormna: The State University at Berkeley 
and at Los Angeles; the University of Southern 
California; Stanford University; Claremont Col- 
leges, Pomona. 
Oregon: Sessions of the State University at 
Eugene and at Portland. 
Washington: Sessions at the State University 
in Seattle and at the State College in Pullman. 
Idaho: The State University at Moscow. 
Montana; State University at Missoula. 
Wyoming: The State University at Laramie. 
Utah: The State University at Salt Lake City. 
Colorado: The State University at Boulder and 
the University of Denver. 
Arizona: The State University at Tucson. 
Catalogs and Bulletins of Information may be 
had from the respective registrars. 





Courses Germanic 

In addition to elementary and intermediate 
courses in German, the Department of Germanic 
Languages at Stanford University will offer the 
following courses throughout the coming summer 
quarter : 

Stiliibungen, im Anschluss an _ Lichtbilder- 
Vortrige; Deutsche Kulturgeschichte im Umriss, 
Vortrage; mit Lichtbildern; Ubung im Vortrag 
deutscher Dichtung; Das heutige Deutschland, 
Vortrage mit Lichtbildern; Das deutsche Drama 
des 19. Jahrhunderts und der Gegenwart; Kunst 
und Dichtung im Zeitalter des Barock, Vortrage 
mit Lichtbildern; Der deutsche Roman der Ge- 
genwart; Ubungen fiir Lehrer; Erziehungsideale 
und Erziehungsprobleme im modernen Deutsch- 
land; Mittelhochdeutsch fiir Fortgeschrittene; 
Seminar: Die Methodenlehren der Literaturwis- 
senschaft von Herder bis Dilthey; Master’s or 
Doctor’s Thesis. 





Spanish House 

Keeping pace with the best summer schools in 
the East and elsewhere, the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, will maintain a Spanish house 
during the summer session from June 16 to July 
24, 1931. While all the details have not yet been 
perfected, a commodious residence has been se 
cured in the heart of the University district, near 
the campus, where board and room can be had 
at current rates. There will be a competent, 
Spanish-speaking professor or teacher in charge, 
and every effort will be made to attain the highest 
standards of other schols. It is hoped the move- 
ment will meet with the approval of teachers 
throughout the West and elsewhere and may lead 
to the establishment in the near future of French 
and German houses likewise. Information may 
be obtained from Miss Allie Laird, Ballard High 
School, Seattle, Secretary of the movement. 





A Heinrich Heine Society 

On February 17, 1931, the 75th anniversary of 
the poet’s death, an international and non-political 
Heine Society was formed in Hamburg. The 
chief aims of the new society are to fight against 
obscurantism, to cultivate and popularize the 
poet’s work, to establish a Heine Research Insti- 
tute (Heine-Archiv), and to award a Heine 
Prize. The minimum membership fee is RM. 6. 
per annum. Applications for membership should 
be addressed to Carl Henry Hoym, Bookseller, 
16, Kaiser-Wilhelm-Strasse, Hamburg 36. 
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N.E.A.PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30,1931 
Beginning at Noon 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


President, C. D. Zdanowicz, Department of Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Secretary, C. E. Young, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Program Chairman, George W. H. Shield, Supervisor of Modern Languages, City Schools, Los Ange- 
les, California; Secretary, Pacific Coast Federation of Modern Language Associations. 


Luncheon Conference 
(Beginning promptly at Twelve o’Clock) 


Presiding, Miss Olwen Thomas, President, Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
High School, South Pasadena. 


WELCOME by Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction for California. 
WELCOME by Frank A. Bouelle, Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools. 
WELCOME by Rufus B. von KleinSmid, President, University of Southern California. 
GREETINGS FROM NATIONAL AND REGIONAL DELEGATES 
THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

Reinald Hoops, University of Glasgow. 
VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR LINGUISTS 

W. Leonard Schwartz, Stanford University. 


WHAT IS PRACTICAL PHONETICS? 
James L. Barker, University of Utah. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Junior College, Long Beach, California. 


THE LANGUAGE TEACHER 
Mrs. Belle Bickford, University High School, Oakland, California. 


BACKGROUND: A PLEA FOR MORE CULTURAL PREPARATION OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 
Miss Mary E. Peters, Junior College, San Mateo, California. 
Reservations for the luncheon ($1.00), to be held in the Student Union of the University of South- 
ern California, may be made now at any time up to June 27th, with George W. H. Shield, 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles. A postal card with name and address is preferred. As the table 
accommodations are limited, cancellations should likewise be recorded, in order to make replacements 
possible. 


Reception 


At four o'clock there will be a joint general reception, under sponsorship of the respective com- 
bined French and Spanish Honor Scholarship Societies and the German Clubs of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and of the University of Southern California. This reception, to which 
all language group members in attendance will be most cordially welcome, will be held in Kerckhoff 
Hall, the University Union, on the campus at Westwood. Transportation will be provided from the 
U. S. C. campus. 

After the reception the Section meetings will take place at U. C. L. A. in the Education Building. 
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Section Meetings 


FRENCH—ROOM 145 
(Southern California Chapter, American Association of Teachers of French) 


Presiding, Bertha D. Goodwin, Hollywood High School, President, French Section, M. L. A. S. C. 
JEAN DE LA BRETE 
C. F. Zeek, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
LA GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
Wm. Leonard Schwartz, Stanford University. 
SOME PHASES OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
A. B. Forster, Los Angeles Junior College. 
POST-WAR TENDENCIES OF FRENCH DRAMATIC THOUGHT 
A. G. Fite, University of California at Los Angeles. 


GERMAN—ROOM 226 


Presiding, Frank H. Reinsch, U. C. L. A., President, German Section, M. L. A. S. C. 
ANTIQUA ODER FRAKTUR? 
Edmund K. Heller, University of California. 
UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 
Frederick W. Meisnest, University of Washington. 
TRANSLATION,—BANE OR BLESSING? 
Erwin T. Mohme, University of Southern California. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: “ARTICULATION” 
F. H. Reinsch, University of California at Los Angeles, Leader. 
Alice Gillman, Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 
Meyer Krakowski, Junior College, Los Angeles. 
William Diamond, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ITALIAN—ROOM 130 


Presiding, Oliver M. Johnston, Stanford University, President, American Association of Teachers of 
Italian. 

SOME ALLEGED ANNOTATIONS TO THE POEMS OF DELLA CASA 
Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California. 

SOME NOTES ON TEACHING ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION 
Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL REVINDICATION AND HEGEMONY BETWEEN 
SPANISH AND ITALIAN EXPONENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
Elio Gianturco, University of California at Los Angeles. 

AN ITALIAN PROGRAM FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Josephine Indovina, Junior College, Los Angeles. 


SPANISH—ROOM 100 
(Los Angeles Chapter, American Association of Teachers of Spanish) 


Presiding, Henry A. Nordahl, Roosevelt High School, President, Spanish Section, M. L. A. S. C. 
A SURVEY COURSE IN MODERN LITERATURE FOR SECOND YEAR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College, Maryland. 
LA LENGUA VIVA Y EL MAESTRO 
José M. de Osma, University of Kansas. 
“LEISTAS”, “LOISTAS”, “LAISTAS” 
S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California at Los Angeles. 
PRACTICAL RESULTS OF EXTENSIVE READING 
Wm. F. Rice, University of Southern California. 
A PROJECTED FIRST COLLEGE COURSE IN SPANISH 
John Brooks, University of Arizona. 
CLARIFYING CERTAIN POINTS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon. 
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N. E. A. Convention News Bulletin 


The convention of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held at Los Angeles from June 
27 to July 3, 1931. The meeting will be held at 
the Shrine Auditorium, the University of South- 
ern California and the Museum and State Build- 
ings in Exposition Park. There will be general 
meetings mornings and evenings, except Wednes- 
day evening, and departmental meetings in the 
afternoons. 

Exhibits, both educational and commercial, will 
be opened Saturday morning, June 27. Education- 
al exhibits prepared by the Los Angeles schools 
will be shown on the mezzanine of the Shrine 
Ballroom and at several other places to be named 
later. 

A reception and depot committee will welcome 
visitors as they arrive. 

Courtesy cars will call at 1 p. m. Sunday, 
June 28, at the main downtown hotels to take 
visitors about the city, returning them at 4 p. m. 
to Exposition Park for the vesper service. 

Monday night, June 29, a reception and ball 
will be held in honor of President Sutton in the 
Sala de Oro of the Biltmore Hotel. 

Wednesday night, July 1, the Mission Play will 
be given in the Hollywood Bowl. Los Angeles 
school people are making this complimentary to 
those who hold N. E. A. membership cards. 

Many cities of Southern California are plan- 
ning to offer hospitality in one form or another 
during the convention week. 

Trips of various kinds are being arranged, about 
which information will be available at the Shrine 
Auditorium. 

Several local universities are giving courses spe- 
cially timed for N. E. A. visitors. 

Hotel reservations should be made with Mr. F. 
L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 307 Calli- 
fornia Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring 
Streets, Los Angeles. ; 

Information desks will be maintained at_prin- 
cipal downtown hotels as well as at the Shrine 
Auditorium. 

The Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
with the cooperation of other passenger associa- 
tions, is making a substantial reduction in fares 
during the season of 1931. These rates will be 
materially lower than the usual convention rates 
of one and one-half fares. Sales of these excur- 
sion tickets begin May 15 and continue to Septem- 
ber 30. The return limit is set for October 31. 
Owing to these favorable rates we shall not need 
this year to distribute the identification certifi- 
cates. All ticket agents will be in possession of 
the schedule of rates. Provision has been made 
for hundreds of cheap excursions to places in Cali- 
fornia and nearby places. 





Delegates to the N. E. A. Conference 


The following national organizations have desig- 
nated official delegates to transmit greetings to 
the Conference at Los Angeles on June 30th: 

National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers (representing the Executive Council) : 
Iohn D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Arizona, and 
George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles City Schools. 

American Association of Teachers of French: 
Alexander G. Fite, University of California at 


June, 


Los Angeles, and Wm. Leonard Schwartz, Stan- 
ford University. 

American Association of Teachers of German: 
William Diamond, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Erwin T. Mohme, University of 
Southern California. 

American Association of Teachers of Italian: 
Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California, and 
ticrbert D. Austin, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 
John Brooks, University of Arizona, and Leavitt 
O. Wright, University of Oregon. 

The names of delegates from regional associa- 


tions have not been received as we go to press. 





World Federation of Education Associations 

Presidents of three great national educational 
organizations will apear together on one general 
program of the World Federation of Education 
Associations which meets in Denver, July 27 to 
August 1. They are: Angus Roberts, M. C., 
London, president of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales; Count Hirotaro 
Hayashi, Tokyo, Japan, president of the Imperial 
Japanese Education Association; and Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton, Atlanta, Georgia, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. 

A general attendance of four thousand persons 
representing fifty or more countries of the world 
is expected. 

Educational exhibits from various school sys- 
tems of the United States and numerous foreign 
countries will be on display in the new and beau- 
tiful West High School of Denver . 

The list of distinguished guest speakers includes, 
in addition to the three presidents of national edu- 
cation associations, Dr. Edward Ellsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin, noted sociologist 
and author; Honorable William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor; P. Seshad- 
ri, Cawnpore, India, prominent in educational 
fields of India; Loftus H. Reid, trustee, City 
Schools, Toronto, Canada; Professor H. Rad- 
linska, editor of the Annuaire Pédagogique, War- 
saw, Poland; Frank Goldstone, general secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales; Dr. Ping Wong Kuo, Shanghai, 
China, former president of the University of 
Nanking; Dr. Harry Charlesworth, Vancouver, 
Canada, general secretary of the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Associatio; Professor don Pablo Mar- 
tinez del Rio, Mexico. 

Members of the local executive committee in 
charge of arrangements for the convention are: 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schols, Denver, 
chairman; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
University of Denver; W. B. Mooney, executive 
secretary, Colorado Education Association; Inez 
Johnson Lewis, state superintendent of public in- 
struction; and Mary C. C. Bradford, former state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers will be officially represented, the dele- 
gates being: President of the Executive Council, 
Professor C. D. Zdanowicz, Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Wisconsin; Professor 
Edwin B. Place, Head of the Romance Language 
Department, University of Colorado, and Mr. 
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George W. H. Shield, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages, Los Angeles City Schools. 





The Challenge of Professional 


Organization 


Professional organization is not something 
apart. It is ourselves working in loyal coopera- 
tion. It is not a call from without but a call from 
within. Every true teacher is a leader of chil- 
dren, but he is more. He is a trustee of the good 
things that the best teachers cherish for all chil- 
dren. Organization is not something abstract and 
far away. Jt is our own energies marshalled to 
do by group effort what we are powerless to do 
alone. We all have our dark hours when our best 
efforts seem to fail. We find ourselves battling 
against odds too great for our strength. We need 
the help and encouragement of others whose loy- 
alties match our own. It has been so all down 
through the centuries. The story of civilization ts 
one magnificent narrative of men and women 
working together to make their best dreams come 
true. We who are privileged to teach in this bright 
day owe a debt of gratitude to the teachers who 
have gone before us. They have blazed trails. 
They have marked our highways. Some of the 
roads they have paved and made easy. But much 
remains to be done. By putting on the armor of 
service and throwing ourselves into the problems 
of our day as they did into the tasks of theirs we 
can best pay our debt to those who have laid the 
foundation for a teaching profession such as the 
world has not heretofore seen—THE JOURNAL OF 
THE NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION. 





Inland Empire Meeting 


The Inland Empire Section, Pacific Coast Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers, held its 
regular meeting in the Tent A Room of the 
Davenport Hotel on April 9, 1931, with Dr. J. 
Horace Nunemaker, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, presiding. 

The program was as follows: 

“The New Education in Germany,” paper pre- 
pared by Margarete Meinhardt, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, and read by Terese Ko- 
lander, Pullman. 

“A Key to French or French as a Key to 
Thought,’ Emma Sturow, Lewis & Clark High 
School, Spokane. 

“The Correlation Between College Training and 
High School Teaching of Spanish,’ Donald Fogel- 
quist, Orville High School, Orville, Washington. 

“Tuscany, Birthplace of Italian;’ Mary Agnes 
Jeffries, State College of Washington, Pullman. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1931-32: 

President, Mabel Pope, Lewis & Clark High 
School, Spokane; Secretary-Treasurer, Grace 
Greenawalt, North Central High School, Spokane. 

Grace GREENAWALT, Secretary. 





Outstanding Educators Will Pick Best 


Articles on Education 
America’s leading specialists in education will 
select the most important articles published in 
their respective fields for the Office of Educa- 
tion’s “Record of Current Educational Publica- 


tions,” according to an announcement made today 
by Wm. John Cooper, United States Commission- 
er of Education. 

For eighteen years the “Record” of the most 
important articles in seventy-nine different phases 
of education has been prepared in entirety every 
three months by the library division of the Office 
of Education. Now the seventy-nine phases of 
education covered have been divided into fourteen 
major groups. An outstanding specialist in each 
of the fourteen fields has been invited to sub- 
mti quarterly a list of the notable articles in his 
particular field appearing in educational maga- 
zines, important books, reports, proceedings, and 
other publications. Their first selections for the 
quarter, October to January, is expected from the 
press in February. 

The educators who have offered to help the 
Office of Education make the “Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications” a highly selected 
list of best thought in the educational press, and 
the sections on which they will report are: Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein, Professor of School Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, who 
will submit articles published in the field of 
COLLEGIATE and PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION; Dr. W. C. Eells, Associate Professor 
of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, California: JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE; Dr. L. V. Koos, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois: SECONDARY EDUCATION;; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, Professor of Elementary Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa: ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION; Miss Edna Dean 
3aker, President National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois: NURSERY-KINRERGAR- 
TEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION; Dr. Carter 
Alexander, Professor of Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION ; Dean 
M. E. Haggerty, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.: EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; Dr. E. S. Evenden, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; TEACHER-TRAINING; Edwin 
Lee, Director Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; Alonzo G. 
Grace, Assistant Director Division of Extension 
Teaching, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.: ADULT EDUCATION; Miss Elise 
Martens, Specialist in the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; EDUCA- 
TION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN; Dr. 
James F. Abel, Chief Division of Foreign School 
Systems, Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C.: FOREIGN EDU- 
CATION; Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in 
Negro Education, Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: EDUCA- 
TION OF NEGROES; and Miss Martha Mc- 
Cabe, Assistant Librarian, Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 
PROCEEDINGS, SUMMARIES, COURSES, 
ETC. 

In adopting this method of collecting data for 
the Record of Current Educational Publications, 
the Office of Education expects to produce a list 
of writings covering completely and qualitatively 
every branch of education. 














Das Deutsche Lebo 


The only magazine published for the 
study of the German language. 
Sample copies can be had at the 
N.E.A. Convention and Exhibits, 
or through 


B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 


Publishers 
13 West 46th Street New York City 
RATES: lyear 1/2 year 
From 1-9copies - - - + + $1.00 $0.50 
10-100 copies - - - - .80 45 
Over 100copies - - - -75 40 

















SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Edited by J. McKeen Cattell 


A weekly journal that aims to present the unity 
of education from the nursery school and before, to 
the university and after, and to keep the educa- 
tional system in touch with modern democratic 
civilization. 


Five dollars a year Fifteen cents a copy 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal New York, N. Y. 
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CUENTOS MEJICANOS 


Edited by J. H. CORNYN 


An introduction to Mexican liter- 
ature through twenty well-chosen 
stories by representative writers. 
An interesting and illuminating 
intermediate text and an excellent 
teaching medium. Biographical and 
explanatory notes; teaching appa- 
ratus. Uniform in makeup with 
other books of American-Spanish 
Series. 


Special price, 60 cents 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas New York 

















SPANISH 


Will your pupils be on the honor 


roll in Spanish? 


Have them all subscribe through- 
out the year to LA PRENSA. Make 
them read it daily, and they will be 


honor pupils. 


Vast cable service from every coun- 


try in South America and Spain. 
LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 


3 mos, $3.00 6 mos. $5.00 12 mos. $9,00 





Write for “less than daily’’ subscription rates 


























Standardized Tests: 


SILENT READING TEsT IN FRENCH, 
by Broom and Brown. Forms A 
and B. Price $2.00 per hundred. 


Specimen set, 15c. 


SILENT READING TEST IN SPANISH, 
by Contreras, Broom, and Kaul- 
fers. Forms A and B. Price $2.00 


per hundred. Specimen set, 10c. 
WORKBOOKS 


We have pupil workbooks in English, 
French, German, Latin, and Spanish, 
containing exercises, tests, and practice 
materials in these languages. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


Southern California School 
Book Depository, Ltd. 


7219 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 











Mention MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM when answering advertisements 























